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The Season Opens at Murray Grove 


The soft pine breeze that came from the 
west to make a delightful opening week- 
end at Murray Grove July 30, saw an un- 
usual Murray Grove. 

To the National Shrine of the Church, 
a thousand miles from the south had come 
Arnold Simonson, to be resident pastor. 
Mr. Simonson is minister of the Univer- 
salist church at Brewton, Ala. 

From four hundred miles to the north, 
in New England, had come Louisa Ma- 
graw, hostess. Miss Magraw comes from 
Quincy, Mass., not far from Boston. 

Across the nation, three thousand four 
hundred miles by bus, from Palo Alto, 
Calif., had come Kelsey Robinson, to be 
“one of the boys.” 

The other of the two boys whose jobs and 
companionship are now almost a tradi- 
tion at Murray Grove, comes from New 
England. He is Herbert McKenney, of 
Leominster, Mass. 

Ruth Mackey, of Brooklyn, New York, 
and Helen Tipton and Mary Smith of 
Philadelphia, are the waitresses. The 
veteran Clara Weakley presides over the 
kitchen and dining room. 

The Murray Grove staff thus comes 
literally this year from one side of America 
to the other. And to see how fine Murray 
Grove looks, how well, in the four days 
these fellow Universalists have known 
each other, they have learned to work 
together, how fine their spirit is, and how 
quickly they have caught the desire to 
make a success of the season, is a tribute 
to the unifying influence of the denomi- 
nation of which Murray Grove is the heart. 

The ‘‘opening”’ reflected this spirit, and 
reservations already made reflect this 
spirit. It appears at this writing that 
Murray Grove will have a highly success- 
ful season. 

An old-fashioned ‘‘Ballou House Party”’ 
was held Saturday evening. A surprising 
amount of fine talent was discovered. 
Lovely Anna Wise, soprano soloist of the 
Church of the Restoration of Philadelphia, 
sang several songs, including “Sweet 
Genevieve,” a revival of the old favorite 
that was roundly applauded. “Bud” 
Gabell played his musical saw, and Kelsey 
Robinson surprised everybody with a 
series of accordion solos. Kelsey has been 
taking lessons on the accordion for only a 
few months, and it traveled all the way 
from San Francisco with him. ‘Doc’ 
Suplee contributed a lively ‘‘question 
bee,’”’ and popular games were played. 

An interesting interlude came when 
“Doc’”’ produced a nest with three very 
tiny yawping bluebirds in it. In putting 
up screens on the Ballou House porch that 
afternoon we had unwittingly excluded 
the parent birds, and the little fellows were 
desperately hungry. ‘‘Doc’’ found them 
something to eat, and the party went on. 
The nest was put back outside where the 
older folks would find it again. 


A pleasant surprise for all was the splen- 
did new “reflector type’”’ sign which the 
Metropolitan young folks contributed and 
erected opposite the entrance on Juy 4. 
About eight feet long, and three feet wide, 
it contains in large letters, MURRAY 
GROVE, with a large arrow pointing to 
the entrance. Attractive and prominent 
in the daytime, it is especially fine at 
night, when, coming down the highway, 
your headlights bring ‘Murray Grove’ 
out of the darkness. 

Officially a project of the Murray Grove 
Young People’s Association, it was fi- 
nanced through ‘‘chances” sold by the 
Metropolitan group, and was built by 
them after several days of hard work. 

Another feature this year is a new radio, 
contributed by the young people of the 
Messiah Church, Philadelphia. It is a 
small, powerful, portable set with good 
tone, and has push-button tuning, which 
makes it easy for folks not familiar with a 
radio dial to obtain favorite stations or 
programs, 

The morning service, Sunday, July 31, 
was unusual in that it was conducted by 
young men. The resident pastor, Arnold 
Simonson, introduced O. Herbert McKen- 
ney. Mr. McKenney is a student at 
Tufts College Theological School, and is 
student pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Lowell, Mass. In a fine sermon, 
well delivered, Mr. McKenney decried the 
habit of folks in defining their denomina- 
tion or church in one sentence or one 
paragraph. To describe Universalists as 
“folks who don’t believe in hell,’ or in 
some other misleading, inadequate fashion, 
is a fault as common to our own people as 
it is to others, and we should be chided for 
it. Universalism is a religion not weighted 
down with creeds or dogma, or encumbered 
with meaningless rituals. It has a strength 
and beauty that cannot be told in a single 
phrase, and to try to define it by words is 
futile Acts can only partially show it to 
the world; it is a combination of all things 
that lead to the goal of brotherhood. 
Some see it as a “satisfactory faith,’’ one 
that makes one satisfied with himself. 
Real y it is the harder way; it is harder to 
be a good Universalist than a member of 
most denominations. 

Mr. McKenney’s sermon was the be- 
ginning of a series ‘Universalism Speaks.”’ 
He spoke as a young theologue. Later 
sermons in the series will be by a young 
minister, a young layman, an experienced 
minister, a representative of the church 
extension, and a veteran Murray Grove 
minister. 

There are a good number of reservations 
for the season. A _ lively recreational 
program has been arranged. The attrac- 
tive calendar for the summer may be ob- 
tained from Louisa Magraw, Hostess, 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

Wz. Gabell, Jr. 
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INDICTING THE DOCTORS 


HURMAN ARNOLD, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
T eral of the United States, has written an opinion 
to the effect that the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the District of Columbia Medical So- 
ciety have violated the anti-trust statutes by threat 
of expulsion from the respective bodies of doctors who 
do work for “Group Health Association Incorporated’’ 
of the District of Columbia, and by other acts of dis- 
crimination against such doctors. 

This is a serious matter. While the acts com- 
plained of do not constitute crimes in the usual sense 
of the word, they do make possible a trial of the doc- 
tors concerned on criminal charges. 

These doctors are among the leaders in one of the 
greatest of the professions. To many people the 
action is as shocking as if it were proposed to indict 
Bishop Manning or Presiding Bishop Tucker of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, for discrimination 
against Universalists, if such a thing were possible. 

Some 2,500 employes of the Government, mostly 
in the lower salaried class, formed an association a 
year ago to provide prepaid medical care at a rate that 
the members could afford to pay. Operations, special- 
ists, and practically everything else which presses 
heavily upon the average family, were to be taken care 
of by this Group Health Association, and have been 
so taken care of. 

When, however, the new association began to 
function, it was condemned bitterly by the two great 
medical societies involved, and it was hampered and 
hindered in its work by actions taken by these so- 
cieties. The District Medical Society threatened to 
expel doctors who did work for the ‘‘Association,”’ and 
not only such doctors but all other doctors who “‘con- 
sulted’”’ with them. Hospitals were likewise coerced 
into excluding “Group Health” doctors from use of 
the hospitals or from attending patients therein. 

In the opinion of the Department of Justice, 
writes Mr. Arnold, this is a violation of the anti-trust 
laws because it is an attempt on the part of one group 
of physicians to prevent qualified doctors from carry- 
ing on their calling and to prevent members of Group 
Health Association from selecting physicians of their 
own choice. 

Before proceeding to “indict,” the Department of 
Justice published Mr: Arnold’s opinion, hoping to 
deter reputable, high-minded doctors from doing 
illegal acts, and to secure their co-operation. 

Mr. Arnold says specifically that the Depart- 
ment does not charge ‘‘moral turpitude,” or take the 
view that the offenses charged are crimes which reflect 
upon the character and high standing of the men 
involved. 


Now what can be said for the officers of the 
American Medical Association and the others con- 
cerned? Simply that they are honest in believing that 
they are defending the high standards of service given 
to the nation by the medical profession as a whole. 
In the past, these Associations haverun out the quacks, 
or made going hard for them, and protected the 
great body of our people. It has been our lot to be 
associated intimately with first-class doctors, and we 
have warm admiration for them. 

But what about medical care for people of mod- 
erate means? The rich can pay any bills and the poor 
do not have to pay. Doctors do an enormous amount 
of free work. But millions of people who ought to be 
having medical care are not getting it. The nation 
has an interest in the matter, because public health is 
a matter of grave concern to everybody. “In spite of 
great technical proficiency,’ says Mr. Arnold, ‘“‘the 
medical profession has not been successful in fur- 
nishing adequate medical care to all of the American 
people at a cost that they can afford to pay.” Forty 
million of our people live in families whose annual 
income is less than $800. Half the babies born in this 
country are born in families which have an income of 
less than $1,000. Half of those that die might be 
saved. Group hospital plans on a co-operative basis 
are in force in sixty of our cities and cover 1,500,000 
families. 

In our judgment the American Medical Associa- 
tion will do well to reconsider its action in this mat- 
ter and to put at the service of the ‘Group Health 
Movement” the wise leadership that it of all others is 
best fitted to give. 

* * 


THE PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


HE Constitution of the United States protects 
minority individuals and groups in our country, 
but few other countries possess such a constitu- 

tion. The agitation of a German minority in Czecho- 
slovakia has brought the status of minorities every- 
where to the attention of the world. 

It is likely that the reforms now offered the 
Germans in Czechoslovakia will have an influence to 
better the condition of minorities everywhere. Many 
of us distrust the good faith of the Germans seeking 
these reforms in Czechoslovakia. We look upon those 
Germans as accomplices of Hitler in a conspiracy to 
seize control of the entire country. But granting the 
reforms may result in the defeat of the conspirators. 

However wrong the motives of the people seeking 
the reforms in Czechoslovakia, the reforms are right. 
Any important group within a country should be 
given a large degree of self-government. We cannot 
commit ourselves unreservedly. to the assertion. that 
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God makes even the wrath of men to praise Him, 
but we are sure that many times in history it has 
worked that way, and seems to be working that way 
now in Czechoslovakia. Which means for church 
people who are cast down and dispirited that they 


had better take courage and ‘push on. 
* * 


BE HAPPY TODAY 

OO many of us are looking ahead all the time, 
waiting to be happy when some great day 
arrives. This is the grand futility of existence. 
The gospel hymn put it that “the crowning day is 
coming by and by.” We doubt it. It is now or 
never. Not that there is no heaven. We have faith 
that there is a heaven and that many tears have been 
wiped from human eyes. But in the nature of the 
case heaven cannot be earth. The thrills of adventure 

are not part of the plan of heaven as we read it. 

The challenge of pain and sorrow are incidents of 
earth. Can we achieve happiness in and through all 
these earthly experiences? Can we do it now? Can 
we make today a great and a happy day? We are 
convinced that we are laying down the true rule. The 
fact that we have not obeyed it in the past does not 
invalidate its soundness. We propose to try. Why 
not all together now for a great and united effort? 

* * 


PATRIOTISM, CHURCHMANSHIP, AND 
CHRIST 


OW can we be loyal to the country and at the 
same time Christian in our action? Why 
should there be any conflict? We can answer 

the question by saying that there is no conflict, and 
that patriotism is the highest form of religion. We 
should like to answer the question that way because 
we love the country and we like to go with the crowd. 
But, quite apart from any special question such as 
enlisting to fight for the country, we note this dis- 
turbing thing: that the right thing in patriotism seems 
to be to get all we can, and the right thing in Christ 
seems to be to give all we can. And even more dis- 
turbing is it to note that the right thing in church- 
manship seems to be to magnify, build up, exalt, the 
church, and that the right thing in Christ seems to be 
to make self of secondary importance. 

“It is to the advantage of our nation.” “It is 
sure to build up the church.” These are the appeals 
to which we respond. ‘He that findeth his life shall 
lose it and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find 
it.’ This has become a moving saying which we 
honor with our lips but never dream of applying. 

If Christ were here he would not attempt to 
make us disloyal to the nation or to the church, but 
he would make us see that true loyalty consists in 
making both institutions do the right thing. We 
cannot support national action that takes no account 
of how the thing is going to affect other nations, and 
be loyal to Christian principles. A devout layman 
wrote some time ago: “The nation’s dominant pur- 
pose is to find life for itself, to insist upon finding 
it, to fight for it, to achieve it, if need be, through the 
blinding, maiming, slaying, of men of other nations.” 
If this be so, then religious people if they are truly 
religious will labor to change that dominant purpose. 


But if they reflect on how they usually think and act 
about the church as an institution, they will go at the 
task with no less of courage but much more of hu- 
mility. 

* * 


DEAN ESTEN 


ABEL ESTEN, for three years dean of our 
Mid-West Institute of Universalist Young 
People, refused re-election for another term at 

this year’s session of the Institute. For years Mrs. 
Esten has given without stint to make this Institute 
serve liberal Christian youth. In so doing she has 
won the love and respect of hundreds of young people 
in the Middle West, and she has earned the gratitude 
of the entire denomination. She retires now, not be- 
cause she has tired of the work but because she be- 
lieves that it is unwise for her to go on as dean. She 
will continue to work for the Mid-West Institute, and 
Mid-West instituters will continue to hold her high 
in their affections. As long as we have leaders of 
youth like Mrs. Esten youth will respond to the call 
of the Universalist Church. 
EB, dE: 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Missionary Herald reminds us that at the 
meeting of the New York Constitutional Convention 
May 5, 1915, Elihu Root, the chairman, offered the 
following extempore prayer when the clergyman ex- 
pected failed to appear: 

Almighty God, we pray to Thee to guide our delib- 
erations this day. Make us humble, sincere, devoted 

to the public service. Make us wise, considerate of 

the feelings and the opinions and the rights of others. 

Make us effective and useful for the advancement of 

the cause of peace and justice and liberty in the world. 


Dwight Bradley can hardly be called a conserva- 
tive, but he goes to his new job of Director of the 
Council of Social Action of the Congregational 
Churches convinced that we must get rid of sin in 
order to get rid of social wrongs. Lack of sympathy 
is a sin. Unbrotherliness is a sin. Lust for power 
is asin. He reiterates the old demand of the stand- 
patters, “Better men to make a better society,” but 
he is not of them. 


Whatever our admiration for the Roman Catholic 
Church and our sincere regard for its priests, we in- 
dependents cannot possibly condone the attempt of 
that church to be the dictator of the motion picture 
business. 


“What women laugh at often ceases to be funny 
when analyzed intellectually,’”’ writes a Canon of the 
English Church. Quite true, but is the word ““women’’ 
the one called for? 


Curiously enough, loyalist Spain has a way of 
starting over just when everybody, from Foreign See- 
retaries to private individuals, feels sure that Franco 
has won. 


Heat prostration frcm physical causes is much 
less common than prostration from thinking about it. 
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Nature and Human Nature ; 
CXXXIV. More Raccoons Showing Up 


Johannes 


UST after I had sent off a batch of copy for the 
paper, including some reflections upon keeping 
our wild creatures wild, Madam Peter, our 

beautiful dark brown raccoon, came to the kitchen 
door with her half-grown kittens, cubs, pups, or what 
you will. In a jiffy I had a large pie tin heaped up 
with bread and sliced banana with milk poured over it. 
The little ones made a break for the barberry bushes 
when I stepped out, but Madam Peter merely stepped 
back and waited. One by one the baby raccoons 
came up to the dish and began to eat, three—then the 
fourth, only lately discovered. 

“But there are five,’’ suddenly exclaimed the 
Madame, and so there were! Madam Peter had a 
baby we knew nothing about up her sleeve, or up her 
hollow tree, and now she produced the little fellow. 
We had great fun watching them, especially if two 
got hold of the same bit of food at the same time and 
stiffened up and growled. One baby with a slice of 
banana sat up like a gray squirrel, holding the banana 
in his paws and eating with what seemed to be ex- 
quisite delight. As the pie dish became bare, one 
youngster tried to cover the whole interior with his 
body, and for a time resisted efforts to dislodge him. 

At any alarm the babies scattered like a covey of 
young partridges, and then gradually we would see 
their sharp little faces—light ears, pointed noses, 
black mask-like band over the eyes—peeking out. 
Madam Peter often retires under the house after eat- 
ing and rests for a little while, and then comes back 
and finishes the crusts. All observed this ritual—only 
when the six were under the kitchen floor we could 
hear a thumping now and then as if some of them 
were having a good romp instead of a snooze. 

It was getting dark when they reappeared and 
speedily dispatched what was left. Then we watched 
Madam Peter jump upon the concrete tub into which 
our flowing well empties and take a drink. The young 
ones were highly excited by the performance and tried 
to follow the mother, without success. Finally one 
little face came up over the edge of the tub on the 
far side, too surprised by his new surroundings to 
know what to do. But when the mother jumped off 
he jumped too, in a hurry. 

The next night, the 22d of July, three got upon 
the edge of the tuh with the mother and all drank. 
One even held his little paw under the cold trickling 
water. Both nights, when they departed, the mother 
led the way over the gravel road, closely attended by 
three of her family. 

When walking away from the observer, raccoons 
seem much larger, their shambling gait is accentuated, 
and in the little ones it is a caricature of the gait of 
the mother. Two of the older ones, that were under 
the house when the mother started, did some gentle 
calling when they reappeared, and finally started off 
in the direction which she had taken, keeping, how- 
ever, under the barberries and then behind a line of 
dahlias until nearly out of sight. 


This was the third time that the family had been 
to the kitchen door in daylight. Iam sure that they 
prow! around all night. 

Now the Madame is beginning to feel a heavy 
responsibility for these raccoons during our next 
absence in Boston for a full eight days. She asserts 
that it is unfair to a nursing mother with five babies to 
stop food supplies. She points out that hunger may 
drive her down the road, where she will be shot, and 
then what will become of the babies! I have to admit 
that these thoughts come to me also. We are deeply 
concerned about the raccooas that we see. We are 
not so stirred up about the Chinese babies or the 
children of the coal miners that we do not see. 

I will not misrepresent my wife, who is sensitive 
and generous to a fault. I merely assert that we all 
are so put together that a mouse killed before our eyes 
hurts us more than a baby blown to bits in Spain. 
In extenuation perhaps it should be said that news 
dispatches describing horrors fall upon us thick and 
fast, and that baby raccoons quarreling with their 
little brothers are not in evidence every day. At the 
same time, it is just as well to watch our interests and 
see if some lazy lap-dog is taking the place in our lives 
that ought to be filled by some human waif or stray. 

Computing in raccoons as some people do the 
increment of stocks, I told the Madame that if all of 
our baby raccoons should turn into mothers and with 
their own mother have litters of five and bring them 
all back, we should have thirty-six raccoons to look 
after another year, and several thousand before we 
pass on. 

* * 

Since publishing experiences that we have had 
with raccoons we have received a most interesting 
series of animal stories. Two loyal Universalists in 
Florida sent a clipping taken from the Palm Beach 
Times. “August Lofgreen of Chicago,” says a dispatch, 
“couldn’t read this morning’s paper. It was on the 
front porch, but there was a strange animal sitting on 
it which refused to budge and merely bared its teeth 
at Mr. Lofgreen’s entreaties. Policemen John Barrett 
and Edward Anderson, outfitted with heavy gloves 
and a landing net, captured the sitter and took it to 
the dog pound, where it was identified as an opossum.” 

Poor opossum—to land in the pound! The opos- 
sums are the only North American representatives of 
a very ancient order of animals, the Marsupialia. 
They are not common in the North. 

Just how the opossum got into Chicago no one 
attempts to explain. Probably he escaped from some 
crate. 

A Universalist minister at Cohocton, New York, 
clipped a raccoon story from the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle. It tells how Emory Calkins of Avoli, 
to the great disgust of his hunting dog, bought a pair 
of raccoons from a man in Hammondsport, and is 
feeding them “just for the fun of it.”” He has named 
them Jake and Lena and they now have one baby. 
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“Friends wonder at his idea of fun,” says the 
writer, “because since Jake bit him he has worn thick 
driving gloves when he enters their domain—a chicken 
coop in the rear of Calkins’ filling station. 

“The animals are housed in a barrel, set upright, 
with a door cut in one side at the top to make it more 
like the tree home to which they once were accustomed. 
Visitors have to wait a few minutes before either Jake 
or Lena will peek out at them. Then Jake will come 
out and look the situation over, while his mate will 
show no more of herself than her small whiskered 
nose and two bright eyes. 

“The heir to the ’coon family fortunes has been 
exiled to a room over the station for a time, because 
he is still very small and might find a way out of the 
coop. 
“Calkins tells of the cub’s first trip out of the 
barrel, where the parents kept him hidden long after 
his birth. ‘He was a friendly little fellow, came right 
over to me. But Lena came too, and she slapped 
him good and hard and sent him scurrying home. 
Maybe she’d heard about all these kidnapings and 
wasn’t going to take a chance!’ ”’ 

The old ones of this family weigh twenty-four 
pounds each. 

A daughter of a former General Superintendent 
of our Church writes that the raccoon stories in the 
Leader bring back such happy recollections of a 
summer in the woods that she cannot forbear setting 
them down. With her sisters, one of whom is dead, 
she spent some weeks in the deep woods on the Grasse 
River in northern New York. As she put it: “One of 
the delights was a morning visit from the ’coons, 
Mrs. Johnson (she’d lost one paw in a trap but was 
still able to get around), and her children, Whitey and 
Jaspar. The latter was a beauty, his fur was so thick 
and he was beautifully marked. They used to come 
up on the steps of the camp, stand up and put their 
front paws on the knee of whoever had anything 
to offer and take the tid-bits from your hand, but if 
you offered to touch them they were off like a shot, 
not too far, however, as long as eatables were to be 
had. I think I did touch one once, it was such a temp- 
tation, their fur was so fine. The food was mainly 
pancakes and they took it without any additions, no 
syrup, not even butter. Later Dr. M. M., brother of 
my brother-in-law, was in camp and he got the ’coons 
so tame they would come into the room while the 
party was at the table and take their share from 
around the table. I think they even got upon the 
chairs. The picture was taken as they were entering. 
They are very curious, particularly about any bright 
substances, and, according to the guide, are said to 
wash their food before eating. I can’t say as to the 
truth of that, they never stopped for any such cere- 
mony with the pancakes. The sad ending was that 
in the winter the guide shot Jaspar and sent his beau- 
tiful pelt to my niece for a neckpiece, but she never 
per any pleasure in it, he was too much of a pet for 

at. 

In New York State the “Fish and Game Law” 
provides that “a license is required to possess in cap- 
tivity any birds, quadrupeds or fish protected by 
law.” The business of confining wild creatures for 
pets is overdone. Many of them are kept in cramped, 


unsanitary surroundings. It is a higher form of 
pleasure to enjoy both wild plants and wild animals 
in their native environment. 

Nor is it lawful to capture Madam Peter and her 
family by “taking them out of their dens or by cut- 
ting den trees.’”’ And only between November 1 
and February 10 may raccoons be hunted at all. We 
have a personal interest now in stirring up some good 
men and true to see that the law is enforced. 

Another delightful letter is from a singer of note 
in Chicago, who is the wife of a brilliant professor in 
the Department of Philosophy of the University of 
Chicago, who wrote from her week-end place not far 
from Chicago: 

“We are enormously enjoying your accounts of 
Peter the raccoon, but hope that you still have 
a whole floor, unperforated by either Peter’s teeth 
or your stick of cordwood! I once found many 
raccoon tracks along the sandy bank of the tiny 
stream a hundred yards from here; but that is all the 
evidence I have had in our various summer months 
and autumn, winter and spring week-ends that rac- 
coons so much as exist out here in the Dunes region. 
We are in what ecologists call a mixed-oak association 
about a mile from the beach of Lake Michigan and 
somewhat south of the area of living, moving sand 
dunes, though there is a small group of partially 
moving, partially anchored, dunes within an eighth of 
a mile. We have more than once seen an opossum 
within a hundred yards of our tiny cottage; and the 
most charming visitor we have ever had was a skunk 
kitten (young mephitis mephitis with nothing me- 
phitic during its three-day call on us!), which drank 
milk we put out for it and inspected our place and 
ourselves with exquisite daintiness and grace in every 
movement. Rabbits, squirrels, moles and gophers 
are ubiquitous, their numbers are so large, yet half a 
mile on either side of us is a great highway, heavily 
traveled twenty-four hours a day, Route 12 to the 
north and 20 to the south. 

“Somehow it is not so surprising that birds can get 
here; but that does not lessen our delight in the more 
than fifty species that nest here. We had an ethical 
problem with some resemblance to yours involving 
Peter and the phoebes; but the principal characters 
in our drama were red squirrels and robins. The 
robins had built a nest on a low bough of an oak near 
our window, where I could watch them from my desk; 
and one morning I saw a red squirrel steal one blue 
egg despite the agitation of the robins. Could we, 
should we, drop everything and put a squirrel-guard 
on that branch? We thought we had to finish some 
other work first in any case, and while we were doing 
that, the squirrel returned and got the other three 
eggs, the robins wailing and fluttering most ineffec- 
tually. 

‘What a contrast their behavior is to that of a 
wren! We have seen wrens really drive off squirrels, 
pecking at them hard, scolding violently, and literally 
flapping against their heads. But the red squirrels 
are an integral part of our native landscape, though 
perhaps they are more numerous than they would be 
if man had not killed off so many snakes (certainly 
the mice are), and there is a perfectly real limit to the 
number of robins a given area can support. The rob- 
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ins I have mentioned immediately began to build in a 
near-by oak on a less accessible branch and apparently 
have raised a brood unmolested this time. And the 
squirrels dance over our roof early every morning 
as before. Do you have shrews near your house? 
We are entranced by ours—but enough of this! I 


don’t want to bore you; but I have felt as though you 
were listening and I could chatter away knowing that 
you care vividly, as Charles and I do, about the wild 
life that surges and seethes and sings all around us 
in the country, even a mere fifty miles from a huge 
industrial city.”’ 


A Religion for Democracy” 
Rol Welbourn Benner 


N matters of government there are essentially two 
ways open to the people of the world—autocracy 
and democracy. The autocratic form of govern- 

ment is not necessarily cruel, nor is it necessarily in- 
efficient. In fact, within its history are flashes of 
great benevolence; and some of the most direct action 
in political life is within its patterns. Furthermore, 
autocracy is not necessarily singular. It may mean a 
monarch or a dictator, or it may mean a class, as in 
Fascism, or the crowd, as in Communism. Precisely 
stated, autocracy is a matter of spirit and method, and 
is represented in all government that denies to man 
his intellectual and spiritual freedom. Obviously, this 
includes most of our 1988 world, including Jersey City 
and certain aspects of Los Angeles. 

One hundred and sixty-two years ago a dream 
was translated into words—a dream not of a solitary 
thinker, for it seemed to rise from the fundamental 
structure and enlightened aspirations of the human 
heart. Expressed in a Declaration of Independence, 
this dream involved the belief that men are endowed 
by nature with certain inalienable rights, certain basic 
liberties of mind and heart; and that the first obliga- 
tion of government is to guarantee these essential lib- 
erties through powers derived from the consent of the 
people. Said Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident.’”’ And the spirit of this 
declaration was written into the Constitution of a new 
nation, as the Bill of Rights guaranteed the freedom 
of press, speech and assembly—three pillars of liberty 
without which there is no democracy. 

Before us, then, are two kinds of government, 
proclaiming distinctly contradictory attitudes toward 
the right of the people to exercise their own intelli- 
gence and will in public affairs. Autocracy denies 
that right; democracy exalts that right. Deeper still, 
underlying each of these two theories of government are 
equally contradictory philosophies of life. Autocracy 
builds on an authoritarian philosophy, wherein the 
people are not considered to be trustworthy and cap- 
able in matters of self-government. Therefore, an 
external will must impose its ruling power over them. 
Democracy builds on a philosophy of liberalism, which 
entrusts to the people the full and free responsibility 
for their welfare and destinies. In one case the people 
submit to rulership; in the other, the people select 
their leadership. 

Every social order has an undergirding idealism. 
Certain values are regarded as supreme; certain prin- 
ciples are considered to be righteous. Idealism in ac- 
tual life is not some far-off abstraction toward which 


*A “sermon preached at Throop Memorial Universalist 
Church, Pasadena, Calif., July 3, 1938. 


a social order gropes. Rather, it is the underlying 
reality on which a social order builds. This founda= 
tion of principles and values serves as a common de- 
nominatior to the various aspects of Ife. It supports 
and unifies the economic, political, educational and 
moral interests of any given commonwealth. And this 
undergirding idealism cannot be divorced from re- 
ligion. In fact, if all of life is sacred, then this basic 
idealism which supports a social order 7s religion. This 
is not the occasion on which to argue the point; but it 
is my conviction that political and economic structures 
arise out of the deeper soil of attitudes and ideals 
wherein religion is the common denominator to 
life. 

From this viewpoint, American democracy has 
been built on false foundations. The predominant 
religious traditions underlying American life have been 
a slap in the face to the spirit of democracy, as so 
clearly enunciated in the Declaration of Independence. 
America’s religious culture is overwhelmingly authori- 
tarian, and on that foundation we have dreamed the 
dream of democracy. The authoritarianism of Chris- 
tian Orthodoxy is unfitted to support democratic in- 
stitutions. Orthodoxy’s outlook and methods, if 
logically extended into the political area, would make 
democracy both foolish and dangerous. What do I 
mean? Just this. A religion that condemns human 
nature as depraved, carnal, hell bent and God cursed, 
is certainly no ground for democracy’s dream. If 
human folk are rascals by nature, unfitted to enter 
heaven, and helpless apart from divine intervention 
(and this is Orthodoxy), then, in the name of common 
sense, the rights and powers of self-government should 
not be given to such perverse creatures. If the dis- 
positions of men and women are “bent to sinning and 
that continually,’ then every popular referendum is 
a travesty on righteousness, and the will of the ma- 
jority is necessarily dangerous. Perhaps, apart from 
theology, some Republicans would agree for the 
moment. The serious point is, there is a monstrous, 
tragic inconsistency which runs throughout our Ameri- 
can traditions. Upon a religious philosophy that con- 
demns man as wicked by nature, we have built a 
political theory that exalts man as a creature of self- 
evident trustworthiness. Is it any wonder that un- 
scrupulous politicians have run off with the show? 

America’s political life lacks basic religious con- 
viction, not merely within the minds of so many of our 
leaders, but more within the hearts of the voting 
public. There is little feeling of sacred grandeur, 
little sense of human nobility, in our governmental 
procedures. Why? Because American democracy 
lacks spiritual foundations which provide an under- 
girding of faith and reverence wherein eternal values 
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are realized and religious devotion enters into the 
very warp and woof of our political life. 

I believe that liberal religion alone can supply this 
imperative need. Only a religion of human freedom 
and aspiration, a religion wherein man is challenged 
by the adventure and glory of living creatively, is an 
adequate spiritual support to a democratic way of life. 
Liberal religion alone is a religion for democracy, be- 
cause only religious liberalism offers those principles 
on which democratic procedure is sound, and that 
outlook wherein democracy’s dream is reasonable. In 
support of this drastic affirmation, I submit in very 
brief sketch a five-point philosophy of liberalism— 
five articles of belief, as it were, which are not dupli- 
cated in authoritarianism. In reality, these constitute 
five working principles that provide a trustworthy 
spiritual foundation for a Declaration of Independence 
and a political democracy. 

1. Obviously, the first point in a philosophy of 
liberalism is a basic faith in human nature. We be- 
lieve in man, in his innate goodness and capacities for 
a higher life. We see a human self as a bundle of po- 
tentialities, endowed by nature with tremendous capac- 
ities for thought, feeling and purpose. These capacities 
_are neither good nor bad until expressed in action; 
but within the soul of man there is the mysterious 
sense, called conscience, which urges him to do what he 
believes to be right. It is a tilt, a disposition toward 
the good. And more, it may be regarded as a God- 
given sense of moral obligation, the divine imperative 
within the human heart, which says, ‘“Thou ought- 
est.”’ Without apology, therefore, we avow faith in 
the essential trustworthiness and nobility of human 
nature, in the sacredness of human life and in the glory 
of human aspiration. Pray tell us, on what other 
basis of faith does democracy make sense? 

2. Out of this cardinal doctrine emerges liberal 
religion’s second working principle, which is the su- 
premacy of personal rights. Having expressed a fun- 
damental belief in human nature, we logically avow 
faith in the supreme worth of human personality. 
There are diverse forces at work today within our 
American ways that directly oppose such a faith. 
On behalf of personality we protest a legal system 
wherein training and practice place property values 
before human values. Lawyers are trained primarily 
in the protection of property rights. In fact, a thor- 
ough study of civil liberties or personal rights appears 
principally in graduate courses which most young 
lawyers do not take. Again, we protest an educa- 
tional system which places a market value on knowl- 
edge. Too.much the question is, “What is a college 
education worth?’’—worth, not in the enriching of per- 
sonality, but in dollars and cents. Likewise, we pro- 
test international policies which risk and _ sacrifice 
human life in the protection of American dollars that 
have wandered off into foreign investments. If a 


capitalist chooses to invest his wealth and add to his | 


fortune within the borders of another nation, isn’t it 
sensible and just that he should accept the risks and 
look only to the protection of the country in which his 
dollars are invested? Your son and mine are too pre- 
cious to us to pour out their blood in order to defend 
tourist dollars. We believe folks are superior to things; 
we believe in the supremacy of personal rights. 


3. To us who call ourselves Universalists, a third 
working principle is the solidarity of mankind. Hu- 
man rights are as universal as is human nature. In 
the liberal outlook humanity is viewed as a unit, and 
the common good is considered in terms of mankind. 
No class levels, no racial distinctions, no national 
boundaries, fence in the sympathies and concern of a 
true liberal. Men, women and children everywhere 
on the face of this small world of ours share a common 
spiritual life of aspirations and yearnings, joys and 
sorrows, confidence and doubt, hopes and despair. 
Human hearts mingle in spiritual experience which is 
deeper and more fundamental than all the distinctions 
of our various social schemes. The human rights which 
democracy proclaims are the rights of every living 
man, woman and child. The true liberal takes the 
world view; he believes in the solidarity of man- 
kind. 

4. We believe in co-operation as the law of life. 
Liberalism has little in common with the nineteenth 
century doctrines that “Might makes right,” and that 
survival and progress must be in terms of the fit; or, 
in other words, that conflict and competition are the 
laws of life. We believe that man, in the exercise of 
his intelligence and sympathy, has discovered the more 
excellent way. We believe that a United States of 
America transcends thirteen competing, struggling 
colonies; and likewise we can look forward to the time 
when the many competing, struggling nations of the 
world will find peace in co-operation. Some of us 
would dare to suggest that, as our international affairs 
are dangerously impractical because of the armament 
race, which is only a manifestation of the competitive 
principle, just so most of our economic ills are ours 
because we are not as yet smart enough or brave 
enough to believe seriously that co-operation is a 
higher law than conflict or competition. Corporations 
demonstrate in a measure the increased efficiency 
and power derived through co-operation, but the 
controlling patterns of our economic life are still 
rigidly organized according to competitive control. 
Let us think on these things, remembering that a con- 
sistent liberal must believe in social processes or- 
ganized on a fellowship rather than on a war basis. 

To summarize at this point, we are seeking to 
enunciate five girders of religious faith that can sup- 
port a democratic philosophy of life. We believe in the 
trustworthiness and nobility of human nature; in the 
supremacy of personal rights; in the solidarity of 
mankind; in co-operation as the law of mature living— 
and one more. 

5. We believe in freedom as a personal achieve- 
ment. Although we have personal rights proclaimed 
and guaranteed, although we have our liberty granted 
and secured, the question still remains: Liberty for 
what? Liberty is no magic that ushers in the good 
life, nor is it the guarantor of freedom. It is only the 
right to act, and may be exercised in a happy-go-lucky 
undisciplined manner, wherein an individual enslaves 
himself in his very lack of control. We must clearly 
set forth a distinction between liberty and freedom. — 
A headless chicken may be left at liberty to flop all 
over the barn lot, but that is not freedom. Freedom. 
involves intelligence and will. The free spirit is that 
individual who has his powers under control, and is 
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not a victim of whims and fancies. It is he who 
through the blessings of liberty has achieved character, 
wherein he is master of his own attitudes and actions. 
Liberty for what? In order to provide a chance for 
human personality to become autonomous. Liberty, 
then, is synonymous with opportunity; but this quality 
of life which we call freedom is not a grant; rather, it is 
an achievement, personal and supreme. And _ here 
again is a reason why democracy must be undergirded 
with a religious idealism of noble aspiration and pro- 
found reverence; because the most democracy can 
provide is liberty—a curse if misused in pointless or 


vicious living; a blessing if used for the achieving of 
spiritual freedom. Jesus said, ‘Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.”’ Democ- 
racy’s supreme guarantee is liberty of speech, assembly 
and press; that is, liberty to seek truth unfettered and 
unafraid. Let us cherish that liberty, and more, let 
us use that liberty in the achievement of freedom which 
is an inner quality of life. May we ever then be 


“One in the freedom of the truth; 
One in the joy of paths untrod; 
One in the soul’s perennial youth; 
One in the larger thought of God.” 


The Law of Compensation 
Sheldon Shepard 


HAT on earth could make such a life worth 
while?” cried a woman, telling of disappoint- 
ments, of broken dreams, of unachieved am- 

bitions. And after presenting the miserable array, 
she summed up the whole story with, “I can’t im- 
agine that there is anything in this universe that can 
make life under such circumstances at all worth 
living.” 

What we faced then was this question: Is there 
something in the universe that does give value to life 
under all circumstances? Is there a compensation for 
everything that we lose? Do we live in a kingdom of 
justice? Is it true that things may be made whole? 
Is there at the heart of things a rightness upon which 
we may rely? Does the universe reward everyone 
justly? 

Let us start with this proposition: Hither this is a 
universe of law, or it is not. Either justice reigns, or 
in it justice plays no part. Allow one flaw in the 
universal order, and you break the whole scheme; 
you have no longer a cosmos, but chaos. If the uni- 
verse fails you, and puts something into your life that 
is not right, all laws are destroyed; there is nothing left. 
You must burn the books of physics, throw away the 
laws of chemistry. If the universe breaks down in 
your life, the cosmos has broken down; there is only 
uncertainty, disorder. 

There are many evidences that there is a universal 
law. We discover that one does reap the reward of 
his own deeds, at least in many phases of life. We see 
that rich and poor, white and black, cultured and 
ignorant, all bring forth in their own bodies the results 
of their physical acts. No one has money enough to 
spare his body from the effect of poison that he puts 
into it. Nobody has position, and place, and power 
enough to avoid the necessity of taking a reasonable 
amount of his time in rest and in sleep. None can 
learn enough to give him health, and energy, and 
peace, and happiness, except in obedience to the laws of 
life. We cannot violate the laws of the body without 
reaping results in pain, illness, inefficiency. At this 
point, we live in a realm of justice and law. 

We know it is so with reference to our mental 
processes. Anger and hate sour the face and harden 
the arteries. One cannot live in fear and dread and 
worry without building a host of phantoms which 
add to his terror. You cannot have tender sympathies 
without a healing influence in your body. 


“That which a man soweth that shall he also 
reap”’ is well established as a law of life in many fields. 
Does it apply everywhere? Is there a compensation 
which establishes justice in all things? Many kinds 
of evidence suggest that it may be true. 

We discover that satisfaction and blessing may 
come to an individual under any kind of circumstances 
and conditions. Well-being and happiness do not 
belong exclusively to the rich, or poor, or to any group. 
They belong to all classes. There is a compensation, 
by which the real values build themselves into an in- 
dividual’s life uader any kind of circumstances. 

One of the happiest persons I know has the least 
of all the people I know, feels the need of having little 
and has a rich freedom from the tiring burden of 
things. While it is true that favorable changes of 
circumstances give us an elation, a sense of happiness, 
yet it is also true that the deep, sweet current of satis- 
faction runs through life in all kinds of conditions and 
circumstances. Fortune and fate hold no scepter over 
the kingdom of the heart! 

Again, we see that selfishness, by which an in- 
dividual may gather wreaths to his own glory, brings 
its own penalty, forming a crust around the heart. 
A fence you build to shut in what is yours, shuts out 
much more than it encloses. No matter how great may 
be one’s estate, how fine his manner, when he builds a 
wall over which he cannot see, he shuts out more than 
he takes in. 

So in the soul. One who mentally and spiritually 
builds:a wall of exclusiveness shuts in certain things 
to himself, but he shuts out more that he might have. 
He never knows the wider reaches of spirit. He lives 
in a horizoned universe, as the panorama of existence 
passes by. Selfishness builds houses, piles up funds, 
of course, but it costs far more than it brings. It 
carries its penalty with it. 

Another bit of compensation we discover. Every 
bad circumstance which comes to an individual, and 
is not allowed to dominate his life, brings good with it. 
Every knock, if you do not fall down under it, is a 
boost. Every steam-roller of circumstance, if one 
does not lie down in front of it, and let it flatten him 
out, becomes a tractor to which he can harness his 
tools to do his work. 

When we stop our wailing to listen, sorrow sings 
its own songs of peace and comfort. Disaster carries 
a soothing balm for the wounds which circumstances 
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make. Ill-fortune, if we will so label any phase of 
life, is on masquerade, and when we are not frightened 
at the mask he puts on, we can see the twinkle in his 
eye. 

Recent explorations in the personality have re- 
vealed another great area of compensation. Indeed, 
compensation is in itself a technical term which the 
psychologist uses to indicate a certain force in the 
personality, sometimes good and sometimes bad. 
That is, there is a law of compensation not only in the 
sea of life about us, but in the human spirit itself, by 
which things tend to become equalized. 

A homely individual who thinks that to be good 
looking is one of life’s desirable gifts is likely to get a 
sense of being good looking. He may become vain. 
Most vain people are made that way, not by their 
good points, but by their defects, as a compensation. 
The individual who fails at the thing which seems most 
important to him, is likely to build up within himself 
a sense of unawareness of that failure—a compensa- 
tion. 

I had a beautiful example of this in my office the 
other day. I was talking toa man about his problems, 
In thirty or forty years of adult life he has been a 
consistent failure. He had to have a little financial 
help before he could proceed. Yet he said: ‘“They 
don’t know the laws of success. I know. Everything 
I have ever turned my hand to has been a success. I 
have never done a thing that was a failure.” That 
is compensation. Too much, of course, distorted, 
blind, but a compensation which saves him from de- 
spondency. Nature whets the senses used in places of 
others which are dulled. The breeze from every 
closing door of opportunity opens another through 
which we may enter. 

There is something within the personality which 
tends to balance experiences. So much so that we may 
be justified in saying: ‘‘This whole universe, from the 
suns and stars that counterbalance their orbits to the 
laws of the physical body by which one reaps what he 
sows, manifests a force which operates for compensa- 
tion. There is something shot through it all that is 
determined on balancing accounts.” 

The attitude to which this leads us is not one of 
indifference. We shall not say: “Everything will be 
all right, and I will get what is coming to me. The 
universe will take care of me.” For one is himself 
the element for which there has to be compensation. 
Every thought one puts out is part of the things that 
have to be compensated. Every minute there is a 
new element, the expression of the personality during 
that instant. Nobody can escape from himself, from 
the effect of his deeds, his words, his thoughts. Every 
one has a garden, a plot in this vast realm in which he 
raises for his future experience that which is the logical 
fruit of his life of today. The individual himself is 
the fruit life will bear for him. 

At a distant turn of the road each one will some- 
time meet again every thought that has flashed 
through his mind. And all will bear their increase of 
the years. Love will come back with a new stirring 
to the heart. Hate will sometime shoot its poisoned 
arrows into the bosom. Though all other hopes fail, 
trust this nature of the universe. There is something 
we can count on. ‘The forces of life are not playing 


fast and loose with us. We do not sail untried seas 
in the face of winds of which we know nothing. 

The world in which one lives is the projection of 
himself. Enemies are not made except in one’s own 
spirit. He does not meet littleness unless he has 
littleness in his heart from which it can spring. Life 
never forces us into a foreign country. It builds 
around us the kinds of environments for which our 
souls furnish, the patterns and the materials. 

There is in the inner nature of everyone the seed 
of everything that can happen to him. So the funda- 
mental principle of life based on an understanding of 
compensation is simply the old truth: “The solution 
of all problems lies in building the kingdom of God 
within: in making oneself right.’’ People desire to 
change everybody else, and everything else, when the 
fact is if we change every element of environment and 
leave the mind and heart as they are, they will produce 
another environment of the same nature. 

Now sometimes it is better to change environ- 
ment, but not for the sake of getting a new one. 
Change environment for the sake of rebuilding the 
soul. At every time of difficulty we should say, ‘I am 
responsible for this.’”’ Then if we can we should say, 
“By virtue of the creativeness that is within me, of the 
power of the God within working through me, I will 
work this difficulty over into a thing of beauty.” 
Or, if faith is not equal to that conviction, we should 
muster our forces, saying: “I will move out of this 
condition. I will start again, not asking a good fairy 
to give me a new world, but rebuilding my inner 
consciousness, my thinking, so that the new world 
that it builds will be good.” 

We cannot always start over. Sometimes we 
should lose too much. Parents and children cannot 
drop all the tender associations. They have to start 
in with the old itchiness and sore spots still there, 
and gradually rebuild until the healing influence comes 
from within, curing all the difficulties. Often we must 
proceed within the established conditions to remake 
them by the influences of changed thought and life. 

The accepted procedure in “‘keeping books” with 
the universe is wrong. Nearly everyone tries to keep 
himself in debt to life. He wants to work six hours 
for eight hours’ pay. He hopes to teke it easy and 
receive the rewards of hard work. He wishes the 
books unbalanced in his favor. 

This strategy secures some results. Selfishness 
pays in some ways. Temporarily it seems to accumu- 
late a balance. But from the standpoint of the ulti- 
mates it is all wrong. If you like candy and the baby 
has candy, you know you can get the candy if you 
want it; but who will say the candy is worth the 
deed? 

The spiritual technique is better. Put life into 
your debt. Give more than you take. Do more than 
you get paid for. There is something in the universe 
that eventually balances all accounts. One of the chief 
causes of disaster is the effort to work a “skin game”’ 
on life. We want to be crooks and receive the reward 
of the just. 

There is enough indication of an unfailing justice 
of the universe to suggest that seeking justice is the 
best strategy for living. In the light of the compen- 
sating nature of existence, two practical efforts would 
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seem to furnish the ideal program: To make oneself 
into the sort of an individual who naturally would 
build the kind of world he wants. To give to the 
world—in service, in good thoughts, in love, in gen- 
erous benediction, in the pouring out of himself in 


faith, in confidence, in sense of beauty and apprecia- 
tion—to give to the world so much that unless life 
comes back and blesses him richly, justice will break 
down and the whole universe turn into chaos. Such a 
one the universe will not fail. 


This Exalting the Valley Business 


A. W. Altenbern 


Be ye lifted up. Psalm 24 : 7. 

Lifted up from the earth. Ezekiel 2 : 9. 

All the land shall be lifted up and men shall dwell 
(secure) in it. Zechariah 14:10, 11. 


N spite of the exalted opinion of man that most 
religious liberals hold, as opposed to the ancient 
“less than the dust’ conception so frequently 

encountered even yet, few of us need to be told that, 
without making a determined and a prolonged fight 
against doing so, we tend to go toward the bottom 
rather than toward the top. 

The sparks fly upward, but man, notwithstanding 
his kinship with the divine, of which prophets have 
spoken and poets sung for years on end, goes down 
with so much more ease than he goes upward that 
there is excuse, sometimes, for those who think he is 
innately evil and perverse instead of aspiring and po- 
tentially good. 

We like to boast about the achievements of our 
time, and if pride is ever justified there is some occa- 
sion for being a little puffed up over what has been 
accomplished. But we are sobered, now and then, 
when we discover that what has been considered and 
accepted as wholly new and hitherto unheard of, is, 
after all, a reclamation of what, in some form, was 
known before, thus indicating that somewhere in the 
past called history, man went down and lost what he 
had once had. It might be that if all of us could know 
to what extent this has actually occurred we should 
be more discouraged and disillusioned than we often 
are when failure and disaster dog us, as they are just 
now dogging those who, after years of battle with 
drouth and dust storms, see a potential crop being 
destroyed by too much rain. 

Following the line of least resistance is the usual 
way of speaking of this all-too-easy tendency to go 
down rather than up. “Going native’ is another 
way of saying the same thing. When those who lack 
certain qualities, or those who do not realize what 
the chances against them are and guard against them, 
go into tropical countries it isn’t long before they 
begin to sink to the level of the life around them. 
Sometimes when they begin to “skid,” as we say, 
they go even lower. 

There is a very important sense in which life, for 
all of us, is a never ending battle in two important as- 
pects. It is a battle, for one thing, as I have indi- 
cated, to keep from yielding to a seeming, if not real, 
pull downward. It is still more of a fight, in the 
second place, to go up in any way and to any dis- 
cernible extent. 

Civilizations, like individuals, rise and fall as they 
either level up or level down. It is hard sometimes to 
understand why a particular civilization, with so 
much to its credit and so many prospects, should de- 


cline and fall. But when we dig into the matter, if 
we have either all or a fair portion of the facts, we find 
that the beginning of the end was at hand when, for 
that civilization as a whole, the eternal balance turned, 
for whatever reason, in the direction of leveling down. 

Things like this used to be explained, perhaps be- 
cause such an explanation was easier and required less 
study and effort than some others, by saying that they 
were “the will of God.’ That is, as a punishment for 
man’s transgressions, God at certain times and in cer- 
tain places had wiped him out. Man, however, al- 
ways plays a very vital part in both his successes and 
his failures. Success is never handed to him as a gift 
because, knowingly or unknowingly, he has pleased 
God, who, being pleased, gives a reward. Nor does 
failure come only because what man has done has 
been more displeasing to God than otherwise. Both 
success and failure, in part at any rate, are the direct 
result of what is done or is not done by man to make 
a final, definite result inescapable. 

If our personal, or national, life becomes sordid 
and sorry, it is not because God is angry with us and 
is punishing us—excepting, of course, as the inevit- 
able “‘paying the piper’ is evidence of the working of 
eternal laws we either know or should know—but 
because we have done, or have not done, in daily liv- 
ing things that made nothing else possible. The man 
who drives a car without regard for weather, the 
condition of the road, warning signs, and the com- 
monly accepted traffic laws, has no one but himself to 
blame if his efforts to tear down the superstructure of 
a bridge or uproot a tree put him in a hospital if not 
in a cemetery. If he winds up in the former place, no 
matter how he may indict God for not having done 
something spectacular to save him from the pain and 
suffering the accident brought, the chief responsibility 
is his and he cannot escape it. 

The same thing is true with regard to those eras 
when nations, or civilizations, have leveled down 
rather than carried on the struggle not only to hold 
their own but to do better, to reach a higher level. 

We cannot, of course, strictly speaking, have an 
absolutely level life either as persons or as civilizations. 
There will always be mountains and valleys. If we 
had none of the former, no matter what may be said 
for the latter, we should lose one of the things we need 
most, and that is a basis of comparison. Our great 
men, in one way, are simply human peaks rising 
above the level ofan all too ordinary kind of daily 
living. If we did not see them, or hear or read about 
them, many of us would never be summoned, in a 
really stirring fashion, to see what can be done with 
the problem of being better than we are, rising higher 
than we have been or are. We ought to have ideals, 
naturally, and will not be able to do very well without 
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them. But an ideal, no matter how necessary it may 
be as an intellectual concept, really ‘‘comes alive’ for 
us only when we see it flowering in some personal- 
ity. 

: And those better than the ordinary men and 
women to whom we look for guidance and encourage- 
ment—those who are a kind of Moses leading others 
through this or that wilderness of the world—have 
become what they are not so much because they have 
more talent and ability, more inherent possibilities, 
than the rest of us—although that may be true to 


some extent—as because they have been more than- 


ordinarily successful in leveling up, instead of yielding 
to the pull that makes it so easy to slide down. 

Probably the saddest and most pathetic letter I 
ever received was one that came to me in Galesburg, 
Ill., in reply to an invitation I had sent to Dr. L. B. 
Fisher, in Chicago, asking him to be the preacher 
some Sunday morning, or, if that was impossible, 
to come at any time convenient to him, to attend a 
church dinner where he would meet, and speak to, 
friends he had made when he was president of Lom- 
bard College. 

First, in a characteristic way, he said he was sur- 
prised that any one in Galesburg still remembered 
him. (As though any one who really knew him could 
ever forget him!) Then he went on to say that prac- 
tically everything he had touched in the later part 
of his life had failed. Lombard College was gone, 
Ryder Divinity School, of which he was the dean when 
it was affiliated with the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, excepting in name, was gone. The 
Church of the Redeemer, of which he was the minister 
at the time, was shortly to close its doors forever— 
although, happily, it was able to carry on until the 
much loved minister had pushed on beyond the last 
human frontier of this world. 

Limited by age, shut out of much that would have 
made life more interesting and alive by growing 
deafness, more and more confined by failing general 
health, left alone by the death of his wife, when he 
needed companionship more than ever before, there 
were some rather good reasons for feeling as he seemed, 
then, to feel. 

But, even though the institutions he had wanted, 
and had tried, to lead into the Promised Land of 
larger usefulness and service had fallen by the wayside 
before the wilderness journey was completed (and had 
fallen, primarily, because they did not receive the 
support and co-operation which they deserved, and 
should have had), he, himself, was far from being the 
failure he assumed he was in an hour of gloom. 

Here and there in the United States are the 
members of a group, of which I am one—a limited 
group to be sure—who will never be able to put into 
words their actual indebtedness to this spiritual, as 
well as physical, giant. Because his life touched ours 
for more than a passing moment, long enough in fact 
to act as the yeast in the loaf, none of us were ever 
again quite what we might have been without his en- 
nobling touch. 

Everything he turned his hand and mind to may 
have failed, as he said. But he didn’t! From him 
not a few still busy with whatever portion of the 
world’s work has fallen to them, learned that the 


leveling up of life is man’s supreme task! A task in 
which, however many there are who grow weary in 
well doing, there are always a few, at least, who dare 
not fail! Not that they think of themselves more 
highly than they ought to think. Simply that they 
know if they do not give a good account of themselves 
in the work of lifting, or trying to lift, the level and 
tone of life, they, along with all others, will have to 
shoulder a. share of the responsibility for having 
helped, as a result of their shortcoming, to push it 
down. 

Although: he has sailed “beyond the sunset and 
the paths of all the western stars,’ Dr. Fisher has, 
no doubt, arrived at an eternal assurance of what I 
have so inadequately, and so belatedly, tried to ex- 
press; and is rejoiced by the fact that in the confused 
and chaotic world that, at last, made him feel that he 
had failed, there are some who, because of his work as 
a leveler-up of life, see that the real work of real men 
and real women is ‘‘to strive, to seek, to find and not 
to yield’ until the level of all human life is raised to 
the mountain-tops—the mountain-tops in which an 
old prophecy says the House of the Lord shall, at 
length, be established. 

All this is preliminary, as you may have guessed, 
to saying that, no matter what may be our differences 
of opinion about religion, we are in pretty general 
agreement (if we can get away from prejudices and 
other things that so easily lead us-into quarrels long 
enough to find it out) that religion is concerned with 
battering at the gates of our minds and hearts until 
we can no longer refuse to see that what the old cate- 
chism called ‘‘the chief end of man” is to work—with 
other men and with those eternal laws that keep us 
looking for ‘‘a power not ourselves’’—auntil life, here 
and now, as well as elsewhere, is on the way to that 
highest of planes called the Kingdom of God. 

We do not have to be the religious, and somewhat 
incoherent, fanatics we sometimes encounter, to ap- 
preciate that one of the things most seriously wrong 
with our day and age, from 1914 to the present, to 
limit our scope, is that there has been more of a tend- 
ency to level down instead of to lift up. 

Perhaps our chief enemies are not the subversive 
groups among us, not foreign foes, but the sincere, al- 
though mistaken, people, of whom there seem to be 
so many, who feel that while the ideal of the good life, 
the nobler and better life, is all very fine, the only 
thing we can hope for, really, is to level down from the 
top and let this dream of exalting every valley go 
for what it is—a glorious, but hopelessly impossible 
idea. 

We have so long tried to convince and convert all 
who do not accept the doctrines and dogmas we hold 
(which may or may not be all that is claimed for 
them), we have so long striven for the preservation of 
things that have a strange way of losing their supposed 
value, once we have them, that we have forgotten, 
temporarily only, let us hope, that Jesus, too, was 
chiefly, if not entirely, interested in lifting all life 
to those levels reached, ordinarily, by a few only. © 

His Kingdom of God could be made a reality in 
no other way than by leveling up. He took the side 
of the weak, the oppressed, and those who were de- 
spitefully used (and went deey er and deeper into dif- 
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ficulty for doing so), because, before Paul put it in a 
famous letter, he saw that ‘they that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak,’’ which is 
only another way of saying they ought to help those 
in the damp and the darkness of the valleys to the 
heights where they can be, more truly, men and 
women. 

He was not blind to the evil that men do, as any 
one who has read, or heard, his story very well knows. 
But he did not let this discouraging fact close his eyes 
to the further fact that all men have powers for good 
that are seldom tapped or called upon. And he knew, 
too, that unless a stimulated desire for, and encourage- 
ment to reach, higher levels, released those powers, 
resulting in man making a more determined effort to 
climb, hope for a better world, a better society, even a 
better future beyond, was—just hope. 


No matter how abundant may be the necessities 
of life, and no matter how fairly they may be dis- 
tributed (far from being the case now), we cannot 
have and enjoy the abundant life until what he, in 
order that men might indeed have such a life, tried to 
accomplish, and that is to level life up to the highest 
possible extent. 

“Hivery valley shall be exalted.’’ “Be ye lifted 
up.” “Lifted up from the earth.” “All the land shall 
be .... lifted up and men shall dwell (securely) 
init. 

If, in this, is not at least one of the fundamentals 
of religion today, and if it does not suggest the means 
of accomplishing the desired result, we had better 
abandon what we call our religion and try to find 
something real, and worth while, and workable, to 
put in its place. 


Church School Workers at Ferry Beach 


Kenneth R. Hutchinson 


N spite of the contrary designs of the weather 
man, the Religious Education Institute at Ferry 
Beach, Saco, Maine, from July 16 to July 23, 

was one of the most interesting and successful ever 
held. Sponsored annually by the General Sunday 
School Association, the affair has attracted through 
the years delegates from many parts of the country, 
and 1938 was no exception. 

Serving as dean for the third consecutive season, 
the Rey. Tracy M. Pullman of Salem, Mass., pre- 
sented a program of instruction and social gatherings 
in keeping with the high standards of past years. 
His staff of teachers included Miss Susan M. Andrews 
of the G. 8. 8. A. staff, Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman, Miss 
Alice M. Harrison, director of religious education in 
the Lynn Universalist church, Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe, 
professor in the School of Religion at Tufts College, 
and the Rev. G. Douglas Frazier, minister of the 
Universalist church at Caribou, Maine. 

The Institute opened Saturday afternoon with 
registration and welcoming of delegates. In the 
evening a get-acquainted party and informal social 
was enjoyed under the direction of Miss Harrison. 
A Friendship Circle on the beach led by Mr. Pull- 
man served as a benediction to the day’s activities. 

Sunday morning at 9.45 a church school service 
of worship led by Mrs. Pullman was followed by class 
sessions. Mrs. Kenneth R. Hutchinson of Dexter, 
Maine, was in charge of the primary children, the Rev. 
Kenneth R. Hutchinson was leader of the young 
people’s group, and Mrs. Stanley Manning conducted 
an adult class. 

At the eleven o’clock church service in the Grove 
Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, Mass., spoke 
inspiringly on the theme, “‘If I Had Only One Lesson to 
Teach.”” Mr. Frazier conducted the worship service 
and Earle Dolphin and a choir of twenty voices fur- 
nished the music. 

Late in the afternoon the first of a series of bird 
hikes was led by Dr. Wolfe, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society and a recognized authority 
on nature subjects. 

The evening classes for young people and adults 


were led by Mr. Frazier and Dr. Rose, the former in- 
troducing his theme of the week, ‘‘Centers of Con- 
cern in Our Lives,” and the latter conducting a dis- 
cussion of the thought, “Why Religious Education,” 
as the first in a series of discussions under the general 
leadership of Mr. Pullman. 

Following the class sessions came an evening of 
symphony music presented by Mr. Dolphin and Miss 
Hope Hilton of Gloucester, Mass. The occasion was 
the dedication of the newly presented Witham organ 
which has been installed in Rowland Hall. Dr. Rose 
led the Friendship Circle, closing the day’s activities. 

The Institute classes began Monday morning 
with Miss Andrews giving a course of study related to 
World Friendship, Miss Harrison’s group considering 
the theme, “Working with Intermediates,” Mrs. 
Pullman presenting a course entitled ‘Understanding 
Our Pupils,’’ and Dr. Wolfe conducting a most inter- 
esting introduction to the life, background, and mean- 
ing of the New Testament. 

Chapel services were held each morning in Row- 
land between second and third period classes, and 
were under the direction of Mr. Pullman. Music was 
furnished by the choir, and Mr. Dolphin was at the 
organ. These services were unquestionably one of 
the real high-lights of the week, providing inspiration 
through beauty and worship. 

Afternoons were free for study and play. Mon- 
day evening a stunt night was held around the fire- 
place in the Quillen under the direction of the Rev. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., of Norwich, Conn. Contribu- 
tions were made by delegates, songs were enjoyed, 
marshmallows were toasted, and, in conclusion, the 
Friendship Circle was conducted by the Rev. Milo 
G. Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine. 

Tuesday evening George Little, head of the De- 
partment of Vocational Education of State Teachers’ 
College, Salem, Mass., presented an interesting pro- 
gram on hobbies. Through tests, exhibits, and an 
inspirational lecture he endeavored to present the 
truth that ‘‘we don’t know what we can do until we 
try.” Included among Mr. Little’s exhibits were 
marionettes, a swarm of bees, wood carvings, clay and 
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soap models, paintings, wrought iron work, and wood 
work. The Friendship Circle was led by Miss Harri- 
son. 

Wednesday afternoon the sun appeared suf- 
ficiently to make possible the long anticipted baseball 
game, played between students and faculty. The 
faculty emerged victorious, 10 to 3. 

The Rev. Sheldon Christian of Brunswick, Maine, 
led the adult discussion group with an illustrated 
talk describing the use of the drama in religious ser- 
vices. Later in the evening the Rev. Paul H. Chap- 
man, dean of the Unitarian Religious Education In- 
stitute at Star Island, N. H., presented a program of 
motion pictures demonstrating their value in religious 
education. The possibilities here described are 
tremendous, and portray a new future for the religious 
educational programs of the church. The Friendship 
Circle was in charge of Mr. Frazier. 

Thursday afternoon a boat ride was enjoyed by 
many of the delegates. The evening brought a clam- 
bake and an informal get-together with songs, games 
and stories in the Quillen. The Friendship Circle was 
in charge of Mrs. Ruth T. Dudley of Dexter, Maine. 

The climax of the week’s activities came in the 
banquet and graduation exercises held Friday eve- 
ning. “Time Marches On” was selected as the theme 
for the banquet, this motif being carried out both in 
the program and the decorations. Six large drawings 
of clocks, including a cuckoo clock, an alarm clock, 
a town clock, a banjo clock, a wrist watch, and a grand- 


father’s clock, drawn by Olivia Willis of Manchester, 
N. H., were tacked to the walls. Each speaker repre- 
sented a particular clock and was introduced by Mr. 
Frazier, who served as Father Time. Appropriate 
songs such as “Grandfather’s Clock” and an alarm 
clock version of ‘Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning!” added to the spirit of the occasion. 

Graduation was held in the assembly room at 
Rowland Hall. The scene was beautifully set by 
means of lighted candles and large bowls of flowers. 
Due to the absence of Mr. Pullman, Mr. Frazier pre- 
sented the diplomas. Music was furnished by Mr. 
Dolphin and the choir. Those graduating included the 
following: Miss Urmah Dolloff, Everett, Mass., Miss 
Hazel Gay, Fitchburg, Mass., Miss Renee Mitchell, 
Roxbury, Mass., Miss Alice Loubris, Wakefield, Mass., 
Miss Florence Morgan, Hartford, Conn., Mrs. Helen 
Parsons, Dexter, Maine, Mrs. Ruth Payne, Nashua, 
N. H., Mrs. Olive Pirie, Barre, Vt., Miss Anita Puri- 
celli, Barre, Vt., and Miss Ethel Williams, Lynn, 
Mass. 

Following the service an interesting program was 
offered by Miss Elizabeth Harris. Miss Harris is a 
director of the Board of Religious Education, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. A brief description of her work in the Islands 
and a series of moving pictures portraying the life 
and the people there brought to a conclusion a most 
instructive and entertaining evening and week. The 
final Friendship Circle was conducted on the beach by 
Tracy Blair of Bridgeport, Conn. 


Garden Philosophy 


R. S. Kellerman 


WAS saying the finest things possible about the 
garden, the fertility of the soil, the super-produc- 
tiveness of it in supplying the necessities and even 

the superfluities of human life. I was praising its 
foresight, its preview, in anticipation of what man 
needs at first, and what he would require to satisfy 
his appetites and ambitions fifty or a thousand years 
later, not only of his body, but of his mind and soul. 
Agreeable to all known evidence, man emerged from 
the soil; he was born of the earth, and partakes of the 
elements of the soil; and all his food, clothing, means 
of protection and shelter come also, either directly 
or indirectly, from the soil. So far as appearance and 
evidence goes we must conclude that all we are, and 
all we have, and all we ever may be, come out of the 
garden, out of the soil. There is no other fountain 
source in sight. The soil is a miracle of fertility and 
the mother of all life. The soil, the garden, the fields, 
is everything to us—life, sustenance, thought, educa- 
tion, death, and immortality if there is such. 

I was paying all beautiful compliments to the 
garden in the choicest language at my command, but 
the ink on my paper was scarcely dry, scarcely had I 
folded the manuscript, hardly had it started to the 
editor, than the garden, the soil, or nature, or some- 
thing, or somebody, struck me such a blow of sickness 
as sent me into the house, made me a prisoner there, 
confined me to bed, subjected me to great pain and 
suffering, took away my hearing, and punished me 
both in body and mind for the space of six or eight 


long weeks! What was the meaning of it? What 
was it all about? Was I being punished? For what? 
Why? What sin had I committed against the gar- 
den? What was the purpose of a case of “influenza” . 
—for that is what the doctor called it? Did punish- 

ment come from the garden? And is the garden the 

cause, the provoker, the prosecutor, the judge and the 

executioner? 

The facts of the case are, simply, that I worked in 
the garden, and on two successive days I got my feet 
excessively cold. The third day I was sick with “‘in- 
fluenza.’”’ Now as I am the son of the soil, subject to 
its forces and their behavior, I logically blame pain 
and deafness on the garden. What else, who else, in- 
flicted them? And what has the garden to say about 
it? Has it any denial, mitigation or defense? 

Very naturally, the garden, being a totalitarian, 
declines to reply. It has no tongue, but its silence is 
eloquent. It speaks through man, whom it has 
created. And man, viewing it in the light of reason, 
observes a curious combination of elements in the 
garden, all active, often apparently in conflict. Not 
only does the garden produce the good things of life, 
but likewise also it produces the evil and harmful 
things. It produces foods and poisons; fruits and 
vegetables to sustain us, and fungi and bacilli to de- 
stroy us; and also, curious to relate, the garden fur- 
nishes antidotes and medicines to restore us to health 
after the garden itself has made us sick! 

The creative resources of the garden, the fields, 
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the soil, are perfectly amazing. It creates physical 
forms and living creatures; and it has created in man 
an intellect and given it an impulse, so that through 
the brain and mind of man there is created a spiritual 
universe in which he dwells, over which he presides, 
within which is a civilization of order, government, 
music, literature, adornment, and all the natural 
sciences. The garden, through the mind of the gar- 
dener, turns upon itself and improves the garden, the 
fields, the forests, and makes them yield more, a 
greater variety, and a better quality. It is the miracle 
of miracles that the soil of the garden should produce, 
issue, create, the soul and the spirit of man! I do 
not affirm that matter gives birth to spirit. But I 
do say that to all appearances and to rational judg- 
ment spirit is in the direct line of the continuous 
creative processes which originate in the soil and which 
marched forward to the birth of man. If there is a 


power back of the garden that creates, it appears to | 


create through the soil and by means of it. But we 
lack evidence of it. All known evidence makes it 
conclusive that all things, creatures, beings, includ- 
ing the spirit of man, point to the soil as their place 
of origin. 

Accepting then the theory that the garden is the 
source of creation, I am admitted as a student at the 
University of the Garden. Iattend daily. The growth 
of the garden is educating me and all other students. 
We each possess the talents of observation, memory 
and reason, and we seem to be left largely alone in the 
garden of the universe with mind as our guide. We 
possess certain liberty and freedom of thought and 
action, but we are checked at every corner, and a 
thousand things are concealed from us. What makes 
the garden grow? What is life in the green leaf? 
And why is there a garden and a gardener any- 
how? 

Since the garden endowed man with intelligence 
and inclined him to work with intention to arrive at 
certain results, it has occurred to man that the garden 
has an aim and an end and an object for all the forms 
and beings of its creation. And perhaps there is a 
wide, wide destiny for both the garden and the gar- 
dener! Anyway that is man’s best judgment, attested 
by tradition and history. Man is in the making, de- 
veloping his talents, increasing his capacity, and 
building his character. He is a student and a working 
man, and the garden is his laboratory and source of 
raw material, and all the time he is cultivating the 
garden, if he be a receptive student, the garden is 
cultivating him. Without speech or language, the 
urge of the garden in him is his guide and his pre- 
ceptor. 

As to my sickness and deafness I have profited in 
lessons of health. I have learned how priceless are 
health and hearing. I must take great care in the 
future not to lose them. The garden was not angry 
with me. I had not sinned against it. It just gave 
me a warning. My illness was temporary. I am on 
my guard now against disease and death. I have 
gone back to the garden. In my heart I heard it 
calling me. I take up my studies again. I am a 
junior. I seem destined never to become a senior. 
I can never graduate. No one ever completes his 
mental capacity, exhausts his moral ta ents, nor rises 


to his spiritual possibilities. Manis forever incom- 
plete. The most advanced students are always 
juniors. Not only is there more to learn, but the mind 
is capable of learning more. To his own mind, when 
his end arrives man perishes, a disappointment to him- 
self and a failure, in his own judgment. He has not 
attained, not exhausted his talents, and has not ar- 
rived at the completion of his hopes and desires 
cn none other than the garden infused into his 
soul. 

In the garden many of the plants and vegetables 
mature by fall, such as onions, potatoes, corn and 
beans. They have completed their task, exhausted 
themselves, and they perish. The strawberries and 
raspberries have matured their crop, the old stalks 
have either died or die a lingering death, and there 
have grown up new stems, new plants for next year. 
The fruit trees have a longer lease of life, but they 
perish at last, having fulfilled their usefulness. But by 
parity of reason this is not true of the gardener. He 
does not mature, nor realize his ambitions, nor ex- 
haust the resources of his mind and soul; but he perishes 
the same as the plants, apparently. He lives through 
many seasons; plants, cultivates, harvests, and con- 
sumes the fruits of his garden; and year after year his 
talents increase instead of diminish; he knows more, 
lives more, and his anticipations increase. Yesterday 
he was in the garden; today he is not. I inquired; 
they said, ‘He is dead!” 

Doubtless he was a son of the soil. The soil not 
only produced his body, but, also, apparently and 
according to our best judgment, produced his mind, 
emotions, persistence and anticipations, in continu- 
ance of the processes of its creative power. An amaz- 
ing wonder! A miracle to us! No one comprehends 
the eternal miracle of the fertility of the soil! It seems 
pregnant with undreamed possibilities! I wonder and 
I worship! I see the product of an inscrutable power 
at work. The product emerges from the soil. I do 
not comprehend it. I am but an ignorant gardener. 
My little physical garden, one-fourth of one acre, 
has become the landmark and the symbol of the 
greater garden of my mind which is without limit of 
space, and which is timeless of existence. In the gar- 
den of my mind there spring thoughts, emotions, 
yearnings, more real and substantial than the roses 
and the berries in my little plot of earth. I do not 
understand. The roses and the berries perish in the 
fall. But in the winter, at my desk, my mind and 
soul are never so alive with thoughts and things of the 
universe and the civilization of mental and spiritual 
nations, and their peoples, and of their future des- 
tinations. And I am wondering what the prodigality 
of the garden has in store for us, and how it will give 
us grace to fulfill our capacities, attain our desires, 
and exhaust the power of our faculties! And when we 
arrive at the end of the eternal rainbow will the end 
of the rainbow be there? It was never there here! 
And I work on in my garden without regret for the 
past or fear of the future. The garden will see me 
through. And when Old Father Time with his scythe 
upon his arm comes to cut me down, and when he raps 
on the door of my dwelling, tell him I’m “at work in 
the garden, and will he please call when I have lei- 
sure!’’ 
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Your Hands Are God’s Hands* 


Harold Eaton 


OT long ago, Mr. Diem, our minister, mailed 
me some literature published by Universalist 
Headquarters. One pamphlet, called ‘“En- 

list,’ explained the work of the Universalist Church 
and listed briefly its efforts in behalf of childhood, 
youth and adults. At the end was the following 
paragraph, taken from “The Coming Church,” by 
Theodore Parker: 
The Church that is to lead this century will not 
be a Church creeping on all fours, mewling and whining 
—its face turned down, its eyes turned back. It must 
be full of the brave manly spirit of the day, keeping 
also the good of times past. 
Let us have a Church for the whole man; truth for 
the mind; good works for the hands; love for the heart; 
and for the soul that aspiring after perfection, that un- 
faltering faith in God, which, like lightning in the 
clouds, shines brightest when elsewhere it is most dark. 

One phrase particularly impressed me—“Good 

works for the hands.” 

In another pamphlet called ‘‘Universalists Be- 

lieve,’’ a paragraph further impressed me, and I quote: 
We believe that our powers, possessions, and ad- 
vantages are given to us as talents, lent in trust for the 
service of God and Man, and that to whomsoever much 
is given, of him shall much be required. We believe there- 
fore in consecration, and that it should touch, com- 
prise and hallow all of life’s real interests. 


There is but one hand in the universe. It is 
God’s hand. Whenever you have felt that your hand 
was empty, it has been because you have believed 
yourself something separate from God. Have you 
not felt, at times, great desire to give to others some- 
thing that they needed or wanted, and yet you have 
not been able so to give? Have you not said many 
times within yourself: “Oh, if I only had money, how 
I would relieve anxiety and distress! If it were only 
in my power, how quickly would I give a lucrative 
position to this one needing work; freedom to that 
one wanting release from material bondage!’”’ Have 
you not often said: “If I could only afford it, I would 
gladly give of my time and service to others, with no 
thought of return!” 

Whence do you suppose comes this desire to give? 
Is it from the mortal of you? Nay, nay, it is the voice 
of the giver of all good gifts crying out through you. 
It is God’s desire to give through you: Can not He 
afford to give whenever and wherever He will, and be 
made not poorer but richer thereby? Your hand is 
God’s hand. My hand is God’s hand. Our Father 
reaches out through these, His only hands, to give 
His gifts. We have nothing to do with the supply. 
Our part is to pass out the good gifts freely and with- 
out ceasing. This we can do only by making a com- 
plete consecration of our hands, our entire being, to 
the service of God and His Church. This consecra- 
tion of our hands to God helps us to recognize them as 
God’s hands, in which is (no longer “shall be’’) the 
fullness of all things. 


Laymen’s Sunday sermon, February 20, 1938, at All Souls’ 
Universalist Church, Portland, Maine. 


“Thou openest thy hands, and satisfiest the desire 
of every living thing.” Should you like to be able to 
do this? Then keep the hand open. Refuse to be 
hindered by fear of poverty, fear of want, fear that 
you will not, be appreciated, or justly dealt with. 
Go right on giving aid to all who need anything. 

You cannot afford to withhold from giving your 
time, your intellect, your love, and your money, to 
him who needs, for the law is that withholding makes 
poorer. Let not the seeming emptiness of your hand 
at times stagger your faith for a moment. It is just 
as full when you do not see it as it is when you do. 
Keep right on recognizing it as God’s right hand, in 
which are all good gifts now. 

God is surely calling us to “come up higher.” 
To all those who are earnestly seeking truth for truth’s 
sake, and not for the loaves and fishes, he is saying 
loudly: ‘‘Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat. 
or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body what ye 
shall put on.” ‘Your Father knoweth what things 
ye have need of, before ye ask him.” ‘Seek ye first his 
Kingdom and his righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” ‘Freely ye received, freely 
give.” Do good and lend, never despairing, and your 
reward will be great. God is forever giving, giving, 
giving, with no thought of return. Love always thinks 
of giving, never of receiving. God’s giving is the 
spontaneous outflow of perfect love. The higher we 
rise in recognition and consequent manifestation of the 
Divine, the more surely we think always of the giving 
and not always of what we shall receive. 

God has called us to be His stewards. He has 
chosen us as vessels to carry good to others, and it is 
only while carrying to others, that we ourselves can 
be filled. The law is “Give and it shall be given unto 
you; good measure, pressed down, shaken together and 
running over.”” Give without thought of return. 

“But,” you say, “am I to give my time, my 
money, my best thoughts, to others, and not require 
of them something in return? Such a plan is not 
just.’”’ Give as God gives, He knows no mine and 
thine. He says, “‘All I have is thine.’’ Look only to 
God for supply. 

When we have learned that God is our supply, 
and that He it is whence comes all our help, we shall 
no longer care whether “pay” is rendered for our 
services or not. We shall simply know that all things 
are ours now, and out of the fullness of love we shall 
give freely. God’s hand is sure. Your hand is God’s 
hand—now—today. It is full now. Give out of it 
mentally to all who need. 

It is good at times to pause and think of the per- 
fect service that Jesus gave. He stretched forth his 
hands and healed the multitudes. He blessed the 
bread and fishes, and he broke them with his hands, 
and they increased to meet the needs of the people. - 
He placed his hands upon the heads of little children 
and blessed them. He touched the eyes of the blind 
and they saw. He put forth his hand and made the 
leper clean. 

Beautiful, blessed, gift-filled hands of Jesus 
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Christ! How they live in our hearts! We know that 
they bore a gift of eternal blessing to the earth, be- 
cause Jesus always claimed his oneness with the 
Father. He never used his hands for an unholy pur- 
pose. He never raised them against his neighbor. 
He knew that his hands were God’s hands, tools with 
which he could accomplish God’s work, and he kept 
them ready to bless all whom he met. 

Jesus’ hands were God’s hands. Your hands are 
God’s hands also, richly blessed by Him, that they 
may pass on His gifts to all the children of the earth. 
No matter what you may be doing, spiritually cleanse 
your hands by consecration, and you will rejoice in 
the many lovely ways in which God will work through 


them. Those whom you serve will receive greater 
blessings through your hands. All the good things 
given forth through you today, will return to you to 
bless you with the peace that comes to one who is a 
co-worker with God, and your nights will be nights of 
blessed rest and restoration. 

Let us all try today to let go of every personal 
claim upon our hands. Let us realize that as we do our 
work cheerfully and well, for God, He will bless our 
hands and our body with strength and wholeness; He 
will bless our work and give us finer work to do. By 
holding this thought you can lighten your labor, and 
strengthen your body: God blesses my work and my 
hands, for I do His work with His hands. 


Emerson’s Divinity School Address in the 


Perspective of a Century” 
Charles E. Park 


NE thing we cannot say about Emerson’s Divinity 
School Address is that it is obsolete. It is just 
as timely today as it was one hundred years ago 

today. Dr. John Haynes Holmes reminded us of that 
fact only a few weeks ago. It is a fact that any 
thoughtful man must notice. No matter how familiar 
it may be to us, we can never read this address without 
finding in it a freshness and aptness which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale. Curiosity is aroused to in- 
vestigate the secret of this freshness; and curiosity 
finds more than one secret. 

For example, at a first careless reading one might 
say that here is precisely the sort of utterance that 
age would wither, and custom would stale. Emerson 
is nothing if not decided in his statements. He 
makes definite, categorical assertions. There is 
nothing of the guarded and tentative caution of the 
modern scientific temper. He does not step gingerly, 
as though treading on eggs; he walks firmly and 
boldly, as one who is perfectly sure of his ground. 
He is positive, affirmative, uncompromising. In these 
days of slippery hypotheses and treacherous theories, 
we know how dangerous it is for a man to speak in 
such a tone of unhesitating assurance. We have 
learned to feel that to speak so is to invite disaster. 
But on closer examination, we find that Emerson’s 
assertions are the assertions of faith, not of dogma. 
What he gives us are not the short-lived conclusions of 
the mind, or of that part of the mind which we call 
the rationalizing mechanism: they are the certainties 
of the heart. They are the verdicts of the whole man, 
intuitively arrived at. They are supported by a rather 
mysterious authority. They defy the ravages of time 
and change. Before them the mind stands helpless, 
its fragile theories blossom but to die, its timid hy- 
potheses come and go. They cannot disturb the quiet 
certainties that come intuitively to the whole man ex- 
ercising his practical reason. 

It is on this ground of intuition, as a whole man 
exercising his practical reason, that Emerson stands 


*An address in the Harvard Divinity School Chapel on the 
hundredth anniversary of Emerson’s address. 


and speaks. His words are just as valid now as then, 
and just as forceful to awaken in us as in those who 
first heard them that mood which is above all moods 
indispensable to rich and orderly living: the mood 
of confidence in the ultimate purport of life. Right 
there perhaps we discover the foremost benefit of 
knowing this memorable address: it restores to us 
the mood of confidence in the meaning and worth- 
whileness of life. Of recent years we have lost that 
mood, because we have sought it in the wrong place, 
in the knowledge of the mind, rather than in the 
intuitions of the heart, in dogma rather than in 
faith. We have suffered a relapse of intellectual 
pride,—that endemic disease which is always ready to 
attack mankind. And in this intellectual pride, we 
have sought to know where we cannot know, and to 
prove what we cannot prove. The intuitions of the 
heart have fallen into disrepute; we have relegated 
them to women and children, as something beneath 
the notice of the wise and prudent. And the result is 
simply a repetition of the old discovery, that the 
ultimate verities of our life are hid from the wise and 
prudent and are revealed unto babes. Just as a re- 
minder of the long-established fact that the intellect 
is the servant of the heart, that knowledge can never 
supply the deepest needs of life, but that we must 
learn all over again how to believe without logical 
proof, how to exercise the most desperate and most 
indispensable function of our nature—the function 
of faith—these words of Emerson are as living and 
potent and timely today as they were one hundred 
years ago. 

Again, we find in this address a corrective to 
one of the most insidious dangers that beset the public 
exercise of worship,—the danger of becoming per- 
functory, of merely repeating the words and making 
the motions of worship without feeling the breathless 
purport of those words and motions. Benjamin 
Franklin spoke an uncomfortable truth when he said, 
“Familiarity breedeth contempt.’ Is there a single 
one of us who would not have to make that confession? 
who would not have to admit there have been times 
when we have worshiped God with our lips while our 
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hearts were far from him? or when, like Hamlet’s 
uncle saying his prayers, our words have flown up, 
our thoughts have remained below? Such moments 
cannot wholly be avoided, for we are creatures of cir- 
cumstance, and God is merciful. But they are to be 
guarded against, and Emerson’s words are an effective 
protection. Every sentence is weighted with a living 
reverence; and as we read we become aware that here 
was one who never ceased to feel the awfulness of his 
religious professions. Mrs. Williams tells us that it 
was her husband’s practice always to read, just be- 
fore he entered his pulpit, George Herbert’s poem about 
Aaron clothing himself in his priestly robes. How 
easy it would be to assemble a brief paragraph of these 
sentences to serve as just such a via mecum! 

“Only he can give who has. All religions are 
forms; he is religious. It is the office of the true 
teacher to show us that God is, not was. Dare to 
love God without mediator or veil. Yourself a new- 
born bard of the Holy Ghost, acquaint men at first 
hand with Deity. Be to them a divine man.” 

Such words can never die; their effect on us can 
never fail. And it is in just these properties that we 
discover the secret of Emerson’s survival: his willing- 
ness to have faith; his terrible honesty; his complete 
self-consecration. He wrote in a mood of timelessness; 
and hence his words are always timely. 

* * * 


WHERE ALL ARE BENEFITED 
By Peleas the Peripatetic 


Now it came to pass that not long since I met one of the 
Lord’s prophets who by reason of age and infirmity hath ceased 
to prophesy and hath been living in retirement. And I took him 
by the hand and asked him how he did. 

And he made answer, ‘I have for some time past been em- 
ployed by the agency of ‘Little Use.’ ”’ 

And I desired that he should tell the name of his new occu- 
pation. 

And he made reply that it was to accompany a dog five 
times a day on the animal’s ambulations. 

And he said, ‘‘Moreover, I enjoyed the same, and since it 
was too far to return to mine apartment between the accom- 
paniments I spent the intervening time in a neighboring li- 
brary.”’ 

And I thought, Verily the man had a five-decker sandwich 
with a stay in the Library for filling. 

And he said that for his services he received one “buck” 
per day. 

And I thought further, This is unlike many of the transac- 
tions among the sons of men whereby one is a gainer and another 
a loser, for here all have benefited. 

The dog hath had his outing, and the master his satisfaction, 
and the prophet hath had employment and payment. Between 
trips he hath rested. He hath found food for the mind, and then 
exercise for the body. And truly hath it been said, 

“A fair exchange is no robbery.” 


* * * 


THE BOOT ON THE OTHER LEG 


The American Civil Liberties Union has through twenty 
years of impartial, unprejudiced, courageous fighting built up 
for itself the reputation of being the foremost champion of civil 
rights in this country. It has never failed to come to the relief 
of any one, however humble or even disreputable, who has been 
denied full freedom of speech and press, as see its annual report 
just issued. In the very necessities of the case, its clients have 
frequently been Socialists, Communists, and other radicals, who 
have of course been the first to suffer the worst at the hands of 
reactionary public authorities. It has been this insistence of the 


Union upon defending the liberties of those whom no one else 
would defend which has besmeared it at the hands of bigoted 
opponents with the charge of being “‘red.’”’ But the Union has 
championed quite as vigorously individuals and groups of quite 
a different stamp—as, for example, Roman Catholics, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, Ku Klux Klanners, and now capitalistic employers 
under indictment of the National Labor Relations Act. This 
last instance is interesting! Under the terms of the Wagner Act 
(as the law is popularly called), especially as administered by 
the National Labor Relations Board, employers are denied the 
right to state any opposition to or criticism of trade unionism to 
their employes, to distribute circulars among them, to communi- 
cate with them in any way, shape, or manner. The employer 
within the area of his factory, and among the people on his pay- 
roll, must keep absolutely silent on all matters at issue between 
them. Recently, for example, an employer was indicted by the 
N. L. R. Board, and will in due course be punished, for the 
heinous offense of distributing among his employes a speech by 
a Congressman attacking the C. I. O. If thls isn’t a denial of free 
speech, we should like to know what such denial is. How long 
will it be before radio stations will be denied the right to give 
time to opponents of the C. I. O. and other labor interests, or 
editors denied the right to print articles, or ministers to publish 
sermons, stating honest views on labor questions? We are all for 
trade unionism. We believe the Wagner Act to be in many ways 
the most progressive and beneficent piece of legislation in be- 
half of labor ever enacted in this country. But here is suppres- 
sion of free speech—and we protest. And so does the Civil 
Liberties Union, which, ‘‘red’’ as it may be, has challenged the 
N. L. R. Board, and demanded that it explain its actions.— 
Unity. 


BI. eS 


THE SANCTIFICATION OF HALF-CROWNS 


Consider the mystery in a pound note or a half-crown: 
about as homely an object as man’s imagination can dwell upon. 
Yet there is mystery in it. It is human energy concentrated 
and transmuted into a strange new form with potencies and at- 
tributes that we do not personally possess. It can go where we 
cannot go; it can do what we cannot do; it can serve individuals 
we never saw. We cannot individually help in the day nursery 
or the nursing service or the diet kitchen. Pretty spectacles 
most of us would make trying to help in a diet kitchen or a day 
nursery or dealing with students in Japan or working in Chinese 
villages, or teaching scientific agriculture in India! But this 
strange, versatile extension of ourselves, this concentrate and 
portable essence of our energy, can go anywhere and undertake 
any labor from New York to Calcutta. 

Many people today are hardened against this appeal by the 
fact that they are being coerced to help people, by Government 
taxation. We are assisting needy folk, they say, lots of them; 
we cannot help it, the Government sees to that. And many of 
those so helped, runs the familiar opinion, are lying down on it, 
A friend of mine once met a young fellow who was eager to get 
into the Indian Army and, when my friend asked him why he was 
eager about that, he said: “I hear that in the Indian Army they 
pay you a lot for doing a little. When you get on further they 
pay you more for doing less. When you retire, they pay you 
quite a bit for doing nothing.’’ So, say some, we are weary of 
being coerced to help people on that basis. To which I answer: 
Whether or not our feeling about many aspects of the Govern- 
ment’s program in helping the needy is justified, one thing is sun- 
clear: the highest grade of work being done to help people in this 
nation is still being done by the voluntary agencies. In every 
realm the finest work—that is, the work that sets the standards 
and criteria for all similar service—is being done by the volun- 
tary agencies. Do not let them down now.. The more coercion 
grows, the more regimentation increases. Stand by the voluntary 
agencies! : 

No Government subsidy helps a Church. Our glory is and 
always must be our uncoerced service, our voluntary generosity. 
And as Governmental policies veer and shift and. change, still the 
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Church must stand with a mission and a message wider and 
deeper than any Government can have. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
me.”’— Harry Emerson Fosdick, in The Christian World, London. 


* * * 


WHY EDITORS REMAIN YOUTHFUL 


A few weeks ago we published under the caption, ‘“‘Why 
Editors Grow Gray,” two letters from readers canceling their 
subscriptions, one because of the alleged Communist tendencies 
of The Living Church and the other because of dissatisfaction 
with a headline in our news columns. We published these in a 
moment of sheer exasperation at the false or petty reasons that 
so often cause indignant readers of every periodical to take their 
pens in hand and tell the editor where to get off. 

Imagine our delight, therefore, on a bright and sunny 
morning last week when the first letter in our mail contained a 
substantial check from our good friend, Dean Ladd of Berkeley 
Divinity School, together with the following heart-warming 
comment: 


The other day when I read the letter which you 
printed in The Living Church under the caption, ‘““Why 
Editors Grow Gray,’’ I intended to send you a small 
check to replace the loss to your income represented 
by the two lost subscribers, but in the rush of com- 
mencement it was put off until now. Please let the 
enclosed check be a small indication of my approval of 
your editorial policy. 


It’s a good world after all and our faith in mankind is now 
restored. Thank you, Dean Ladd; and let’s all rise and sing 
Hymn 425.—The Living Church. 


* * * 


“THE DREAMER SLEEPS’ 
Lucien V. Rule 


(Word of the passing of George Grey Barnard brings sorrow 
to the hearts of his many friends and admirers. Two personal 
letters from him in recent weeks mentioned his long illness and of 
his ‘‘walking arm-in-arm with Death.’ He longed to finish some 
features of his great peace project. He was able to be back in 
his studio a few hours of the day, and was working upon a noble 
figure of Abel. It is said that Barnard depicted man’s struggle 
with Nature and with his own inner self, but never his conflict 
with his fellow-man. He once conceived and set about a gi- 
gantic Cain, but is said to have destroyed it.) 


I 


Above Manhattan’s rush and roar 

He dreamed and wrought for Evermore. 
Earth skies and storms and Rainbow Span 
Visioned his nobler Dream of Man. 

World conflict round him surged and beat; 
But on his lofty mountain seat, 

Like John on Patmos, with soul ken, 

He seized God’s thunderbolts again, 

And burned into man’s brutal brain 

The curse and cure for Murderer Cain. 


Mighty Manhattan, Mammon Town, 
Sky-scrapers, steeples—he looked down, 
And in his solitude designed 

A Freedom Temple for mankind. 

With Lincoln in the Long Ago 

He mused on Slavery’s overthrow; 

And wondered whether still the West 
Truth’s throne from tyranny could wrest; 
Studied God’s stars by day and night 
To guide our harried race aright; 

A modern Michelangelo, 

A sculptor-prophet, face aglow. 


II j 


The Dreamer sleeps, whose subtle touch 
To Truth and Beauty meant so much. 
The Dreamer sleeps, who labored for 

A world beyond the need of war. 

His Rainbow Arch, that lifted up 

The Holy Grail whence heroes sup, 
Pledges our hearts anew to peace, 

That Cain and Mammon tribes decrease. 
Building on Abel, young and sweet, 
Dark Death approached on sandaled feet, 
And touched his hand like a caress, 
Embracing him to soothe and bless. 


“Oh, yet a little while,” he said, 

“To shape that gentle shepherd head; 
To fill those lips, so like a lute, 

With music, ere life’s morn is mute; 
To fill those eyes with mirth and play, 
And vision of the Far-away; 

To shape that form full worthy of 

A darling damsel’s winelike love; 

To add a glow of heavenly grace 
Found in the Suffering Saviour’s face; 
To mould in stone the Brother Man, 
Whose spirit conquers Cain and Clan.” 


But Death, dark eyes bedewed with tears, 
Answered, ‘‘The destined hour nears. 

Lay by your tools. Love’s laurel leaf, 
After Life’s struggle, pain and grief, 

Will glorify your work undone, 

When sands of strength and time are run.” 


Like Moses on the Nebo Mount, 

His soul quaffed of faith’s hidden fount. 

He left his tools and toil and dreams; 

And where some sweet, secluded streams 

Their rhythmic murmur never cease, 

His ashes shall repose in peace. 

“Let there be light,” of Death he said; 

Regarding not her ancient dread. 

He pictured her maternal form 

With bosoms tender, sweet and warm; 

With eyes compassionate and deep, 

Wooing a weary child to sleep; 

And hearkening to God we hear, 

“Love gives release from grief and fear.”’ 
* * * 


JOHN DOE STORIES 


As evidence of the innate honesty of Hoosiers the Indiana 
State Department of Public Welfare offers the tale of what hap- 
pened after the death of “John Doe,” a recipient of old age assist- 
ance. Under the Indiana law the state is reimbursed for assist- 
ance grants from the estate—if any—of the deceased bene- 
ficiary. “John Doe’s” estate consisted of a few chickens, a 
shotgun, a pistol and a horse. Promptly after the funeral rela- 
tives descended on the county welfare office with the shotgun 
and pistol and $1.20 in cash from the sale of the chickens. Fur- 
ther reimbursement would be made, they said, as soon as they 
succeeded in selling the horse. 

Another “John Doe’ story comes from California, where, 
so they say, an applicant for old age assistance wrote firmly to 
his old home town in Arkansas: ‘‘To the county Wallafare Board; 
I have not lived in Arkansas since Novy. 1935 and that is not all I 
dont want to live back there. And I can’t be a citizen here until 
you people will turn me loose back there Please dont hold me as a 
citizen there any longer. P. S. You will probably get papers 
asking if we are citizens back there but I dont want a citizenship 
there. Signed, John Doe, formerly of Arkansas but in Cali- 
fornia since November 1935.”—The Survey. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MOST GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Just to say that I think your raccoon articles are great stuff! 
I have enjoyed them immensely. Keep on! 
John Haynes Holmes. 
Kennebunk Beach, Maine. 


* * 


DOES NOT LIKE US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some months ago I subscribed to the Leader. Have been 
receiving it regularly. No fault there—but I do not like it at all. 
Many times I don’t open it. I can’t find any special fault but 
it is not to my taste. 

So I would like to discontinue having it sent here and yet I 
don’t care to have you refund any money, as I like you to keep 
that. I notice that you mention other Universalist papers which 
you publish. 

Do you think it will be possible for me to finish out my 
year’s subscription with a trial of a different one—something 
more of the old-style evangelical type with no jokes of any kind? 

Grandma was a Universalist way back in the seventies, and 
I’m quite sure she would not care very much for the Leader. 

Hope I have not said anything which will be misunder- 
stood. Is there one you publish called The Gospel Banner? I see 
it at the top of the page mentioned. It sounds more to my liking. 

(Mrs.) Grace Heyward. 

Mystic, Conn. 


The Gospel Banner has not been going since 1827 except as 
it is incorporated in the Leader. We are happy to send our per- 
sonal check to the Universalist Herald, Canon, Ga., for a year’s 
subscription for this lady. We trust there will be no jokes, but 
we can’t guarantee it. 

The Editor. 


* * 


PRAY FOR THE CHINESE AND JAPANESE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a leader in Christian work and thought, you have doubt- 
less watched with keen interest the struggle in East Asia that 
has been going on since last July. You have probably pointed 
out the far-reaching significance and consequences of the said 
struggle to the future of the Christian cause and of human 
civilization. 

Recent authentic reports from American missionaries in 
China have proved: ; 

(1) That the Japanese militarists who have invaded China 
and ruthlessly destroyed Chinese lives and properties are bent 
on the spread of Shintoism and are the bitterest opponents of 
teachings of Christ; (2) that these Japanese militarists, besides 
killing thousands of Chinese women, children, and other non- 
combatants, have deliberately bombarded and demolished Chris- 
tian schools, hospitals, churches, and charitable organizations; 
(3) that these Japanese militarists have arrested and imperiled 
the lives of numerous American and European missionaries in 
different parts of China; and (4) that once Japanese domination 
in China is established, the inevitable results will be, besides 
endless suffering for the four hundred millions of peace-loving 
Chinese, the suppression of freedom of religious belief and the 
uprooting of the whole Church of Christ in China. 

As a fellow Christian, I am moved to appeal to you for cc 
operation to stop war and Japanese aggression in China. It is 
my belief that belligerency is incompatible with the Christian 
cause and will not end war. Hence, it is unnecessary for the 
American people to check Japan’s cruelty by means of armed 
intervention. There are peaceful tools at your disposal. Would 
you kindly consider the following: 

(1) Remember in your prayers the suffering of the teeming 


millions in China and the work of Christian missionaries under 
extremely adverse circumstances. 

(2) Remember in your prayers the unhappy lot of Christians 
in Japan who, on account of their minority and on account of 
Japanese dictatorship, have been powerless in holding their 
warlords in check. 

(8) Encourage your friends to contribute to the maintenance 
of missionary ofganizations in China, for these are needed there 
more urgently than ever. 

(4) Discourage your friends from making indirect contribu- 
tions to Japan’s war-chest. Urge them each to refrain peace- 
fully from buying goods made in Japan. A peaceful non-co- 
operation of this nature is a sure tool in halting Japan’s destruc- 
tion and cruelty in China. 

(5) Discourage the selling of scrap iron, gasoline, oil and 
other war materials to the aggressors. 

I join you in prayer for the early triumph of Christ over all 
the evil forces of this world. 


Honolulu. T. H. 


* * 


SUMMER WORK OF CHURCHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have noted that fewer and fewer of our Universalist 
churches are closing for the summer months. This is a good 
sign indeed. If the church stays open it is a fine thing for the 
morals of the congregation, and corrects the fact that many of 
our Protestant churches lose momentum due to closing over the 
summer months. However, since any pastor of a going church 
works very hard during the ten months from September to 
June, it seems unfair to ask him to continue parish activities 
through the summer. 

Any worker is better after a vacation. Recreation, reading, 
travel, fresh air, attendance at institutes, conferences and uni- 
versities, are all very helpful to the minister and his wife in the 
year to come. In many places the problem of keeping the church 
open and still giving the pastor a vacation is solved by exchanging 
pulpits, which does give a man a change of scenery, but not 
more time for reading and the like. 

Another solution of the problem is to have union services, 
which meet the needs of worship, but not the social needs of 
a congregation. I have another solution, which I believe prac- 
tical, and which I think would help both the church and a min- 
ister-to-be. 

I suggest that we give an opportunity to the many young 
men in our divinity schools who are not yet eligible for a full- 
time student pastorate. This would afford an opportunity for 
the young man to acquire experience, and he would have to hold 
forth where a more experienced man had worked through the 
regular church year, which would keep him on his toes. Mean- 
while, the pastor of the church could be enjoying his vacation 
and rest. 

Many churches are in need of this kind of assistance during 
the summer months. We seem to take care of our so-called 
“summer churches,” but we must not overlook our other Uni- 
versalist societies. 

Edythe Diem. 

Portland, Maine. 


* * 


GOOD ADVERTISING IN THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Perhaps you would like to know that the notice in The 
Christian Leader of our July summer services here brought people 
from Norton, Sharon, North Attleboro, Plainville, Attleboro 
and Needham Heights. Thank you for your help in spreading 
our message. : 
H. E. Latham. 
Foxboro, Mass. ; 
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Among Our Churches | 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rey. J. L. Dowson of Woodstock, Vt., 
has been elected pastor of the Universalist 
church in Canton, Mass., to begin with 
the opening Sunday of the new season, 
Sept. 4. 


Rev. Clara E. Morgan, a Universalist 
minister now retired and living at Cohoc- 
ton, N. Y., was the preacher on July 31 at 
a union service held in Towanda, Pa. 
Methodists, Presbyterians and Universal- 
ists united for three Sundays with a speaker 
each Sunday from outside the community. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates of the G. 8S. 8S. A. 
staff is spending two weeks with her par- 
ents in Hendersonville, N. C. 


The faculty of the Murray Grove In- 
stitute, to be held over Labor Day week- 
end, met recently with the dean, William 
E. Gardner, to perfect the details of that 
institute. Rev. Charles H. Emmons rep- 
resenting the General Convention, Mrs. 
Tracy M. Pullman representing the G. S. 
S. A., Mr. Pullman representing the Y. P. 
C. U., and Miss Harriet G. Yates, chair- 
man of the Leadership Training Commit- 
tee of the Council of Executives, which 
sponsors this institute, were present, in 
addition to Mr. Gardner. Mrs. H. A. 
Hersey will represent the W. N. M. A. on 
the faculty. 


Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, D. D., who is 
leaving Union Church, Boston, to become 
Director of the Council for Social Action of 
the General Council of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches, will be dismissed 
from his pastorate by a council on August 
80. He is now at his country place, East 
Haddam, Conn. He is to be at the New 
York office, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
City, much of the time until Jan. 15, and 
then on the Pacific Coast until the sum- 
mer of 1939. 


Rev. Douglas H. Robbins of Orange, 
Mass., writes from Berlin, Germany: 
“Have been having fine trip through Eng- 
land, France and now Germany. Sail 
for home Saturday, July 30.” 


Dr. Clarence Guy Robbins of Lawrence, 
Mass., and Miss Carrie Newman Thomp- 
son of West Medford, Mass., were married 
on July 30 at Air Castle Farm, Wilmington, 
Vt., Dr. Flint M. Bissell performing the 
ceremont. 


Rev. Henry T. Atwood of Bangor, 
Maine, called at Headquarters July 29. 


Rey. Arthur A. Blair, of Nashua, N. H., 
and Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., exchanged pulpits Sunday, 
July 24. 


Miss Rebecca Shedd, of North Conway, 
N. H., took an important part in the New 
Hampshire Seacoast Music Festival on 
Sunday, July 31. Miss Shedd, while not 


a Universalist, directed the choir and did 
considerable work in the Portsmouth Uni- 
versalist church last winter, as_ her 
project at Stoneleigh College. 


Miss Doris Trafton, organist at the 
Portsmouth, N. H., church, will enter the 
University of New Hampshire in the fall. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose will preach at the 
Norlands Church in Livermore Falls, 
Maine, on Sunday, Aug. 14, at 11 a.m. and 
2 p.m. daylight saving time. 


New Hampshire 


Portsmouth.—Rey. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. Rev. Vilma Szanthos of 
Transylvania was the preacher on July 31. 
Miss Szanthos, who is a Unitarian minis- 
ter, has been spending the summer at the 
Isles of Shoals, attending the Unitarian 
conferences, and she came in from Star 
Island for the service. Dressed in the 
Hungarian costume—the red dress, sig- 
nifying that she is unmarried, a white 
apron which the Hungarians wear when 
they dress up, and a richly embroidered 
waist and bodice—she was most pictul- 


esque. Her subject was “‘Has the Church 
a Message for the Modern World?” Mr. 
Chatterton conducted the service. Fol- 


lowing the service, Miss Szanthos was the 
dinner guest of Mr.and Mrs. Chatterton, 
and, previous to her returning to the 
Shoals, made a tour of the beaches in the 
vicinity. For the first time in nearly ten 
years the Portsmouth church is closed for 
the month of August. A tapestry carpet 
w ll be laid during the month. The first 
Sunday in September will find the church 
open, and on Sept. 11 Pilgrimage Sunday 
will be observed. All Universalists of 
New Hampshire are asked to attend this 
service, other churches being closed to per- 
mit the members of the congregations to 
come to Portsmouth. Rev. Barron Mc- 
Intire of the Marlboro federated church 
will deliver the sermon on this occasion. 


Pennsylvania 


Scranton.—Rev. Robert H. Barber, 
pastor. Sunday, July 31, marked the end 
of the first year of the present pastorate. 
Congregations have increased substan- 
tially. Many old members have returned 
and new members are already in evidence. 
Two new societies have been formed—a 
Young People’s Christian Union and a 
young people’s choir. The Pilgrim Fellow- 
ship Men’s Club enjoyed a fine program in 
which numerous distinguished men of the 
community have spoken on the pressing 
problems of the day. The Sunday school 
has increased its attendance and secured 
new teachers. The women have worked 
hard to raise funds for current expenses. 
The pastor gave a series of six lectures to 
the League of Women Voters on “Pathways 
to Peace.’’ On Tuesday of Holy Week, he 


preached to some 800 or 900 people at the 
union service at the Strand Theater. The 
installation of Mr. Barber was the climax 
of the year’s program. Older members 
judged it to be one of the finest services 
ever held here. Dr. Roger F. Etz, Rev. 
George A. Gay, Rev. S. E. Gerard Priest- 
ley, and Rev. Peter K. Emmons, pastor of 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church of 
Scranton, took part. The act of installa- 
tion was performed by Rev. Robert Tipton 
of Philadelphia. Rev. Ernest Carritt and 
Rev. J. D. Herrick also took part. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Rol W. Benner, interim pastor 
of Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, 
Calif., is minister-elect of the Universalist 
church at Riverside, Calif. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rey. A. W. Altenbern is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hutchinson, Kan. 

Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson is minister 
of the Universalist church in Dexter, 
Maine. 

Dr. Charles E. Park is minister of First 
Church (Unitarian), in Boston. 

* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Indications on Aug. 1 were that the 
I. W. A. registration would reach the 
“century”’ mark before the 13th arrived. 
Counting those who have paid their regis- 
tration fees, though some of them may not 
be able to be present, over eighty were 
enrolled up to Ju'y 31—two weeks in ad- 
vance. Sustaining memberships have 
reached seven or eight at least. 

The final faculty arrangements include 
Laatsch, Davison and Hance for the 
courses, Andrews, Davis, Sutton, Naranjo, 
Allen, for the Round Tables and Special 
Lectures. Successful International Nights 
seem assured. 

Two of those on our program will bring 
to the I. W. A. the results of recent studies 
at first hand, Professor Davis in Spain and 
Professor Sutton in the Far East. Full 
opportunity will be given for members of 
the Institute to hear, meet and talk with 
them. 

Latin America for the first time enters 
the I. W. A. sessions, as Tuesday evening 
will be Latin America Night with the 
former Consul of Colombia in Boston, 
Mr. Enrique Naranjo, as speaker, and 
with Latin American music arranged for. 
Latin Europe has its turn on Thursday, 
and here is somewhat of an innovation 
also. Professor Davis will speak on his 
experiences. As already announced, Pro- 
fessor Davis will lead the Round Table of 
Thursday (probably) and he will be avyail- 
ab e for conferences, more or less informal. 

Professor Sutton will be the principal 
“assistant”? to Dwight Allen in the Book 
Talks, but other members of the faculty 
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will help. Professor Sutton will also give 
a Grove Tak on Sunday afternoon con- 
cerning her experiences in the Orient. 

Announcement is made by Robert F. 
Needham, secretary of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association, in a letter to the dean of 
the Institute of World Affairs: 

“You will be interested to know that all 
of the rooms in the Quillen, the Under- 
wood, and Rowland Hall have now been 
assigned. The next move is to double up 
people where we can, put some gentlemen 
of quality in the Belmont, and others 
around the community.” 

Two years ago Mr. Lalone warned 
Universalists that this situation was likely. 
It is best to add that very acceptable ac- 
commodations near by are still available. 

When the I. W. A. can create a social 
problem in Washington, a parking problem 
in Monson, Mass., and a housing problem 
at Ferry Beach Park, all in one year, then it 
may be said that that Institute is ‘“‘creat- 
ing interest.” 

Ag IA. 


A NINETY-SIX-YEAR-OLD FISHER- 
MAN 


Mr. George Gregg of Canandaigua, 
N. Y., renewing his subscription to The 
Leader, which he has taken since 1862, 
encloses in the letter a clipping from a local 
paper dated March 24, 1938, which reads 
as follows: 


George Gregg, one of the oldest resi- 
dents of Ontario County, is getting ready 
for the spring fishing season. 

Undaunted by an injury which laid 
him low for many weeks in the winter, 
Gregg, who May 24 will observe his 
ninety-sixth birthday, yesterday applied 
to Game Protector Merton Packard for his 
1938 fishing license. 

“T believe that Gregg will be the oldest 
resident of New York State to take out a 
fishing permit this year,’’ remarked Pack- 
ard as he turned over the black and white 
button and license card. 

“You know the smelt season is on and I 
want to be ready when the fish begin to 
run,” said Gregg. 

“Since I fell downstairs this winter my 
back bothers me and I don’t believe I can 
ever carry my heavy gun for fox hunting 
again, so I will have to get my fun in fish- 
ing,”’ exp ained the aged man. 

Inability to hunt foxes is the one big 
disappointment of Gregg’s life. Always 
an inveterate hunter, Gregg has shot and 
killed 249 foxes and had set his goal at 250 
before he gave up the sport. 

“But I guess my hunting days are over,” 
he sighs regretful y. “I can’t walk as far 
as I did before I had my fall, and I doubt 
very much if I could hold a gun very 
steady any more. 

“TI had been chopping wood the morn- 
ing I got hurt and was feeling fine when I 
finished and went into thé house. Some 
way I lost my balance going upstairs and 


that is the last I remember until after I 
had been carried to my bed. The back of 
my head was cut open and I had hurt my 
back. But it is better now and anyway I 
can still go fishing,’’ he concluded cheer- 
fully. 

ok * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Rev. and Mrs. George Wood of New 
Madison, Ohio, stopped here for a visit 
July 30 while en route to their summer 
home at Steuben, Maine. They were 
accompanied by Marjorie Ray of New 


Madison and Mrs. Wood’s mother, Mrs. | 


Waldo B. Edwards, of Arlington, Mass. 

The Nature Institute gave a fine start 
toward building a Ferry Beach natural 
history museum. Mr. Knox donated 
some specimens of rock of the kind existing 
in southern Maine, and added others found 
on the various expeditions taken by the 
nature ‘overs. Various types of marine 
animal and vegetable life were picked up 
along the beach, classified and labeled. 
Mrs. Hall pressed flowers and ferns. Dr. 
Lane presented many interesting maps— 
geological, topographical and oceano- 
graphic charts rarely seen by landlubbers. 

A unique ceremony took place on the 
beach the afternoon of Aug. 38. A dozen 
and .a half Ferry Beachers gathered 
around Dr. Lane at the shore and had 
their photograph taken in the act of filling 
a little box with sand. The sand has been 
sent to Elizabeth Harris of Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands, who was present at the 
Institute of Religious Education and ex- 
hibited motion pictures of the Christian 
education work at that island city to which 
she returns this month. It is understood 
that Miss Harris will use the sand in a 
symbolic friendship ceremony, mingling it 
with the sands of Waikiki Beach. 

Herman Cowan returned to Ferry Beach 
Aug. 7 from the Webber Hospital at 
Biddeford, where he had undergone a suc- 
cessful operation for appendicitis. 

Warren Hindenlang of Foxboro, Mass., 
expects to enter Yale in the fall, having 
been granted a substantial scholarship. 
Mrs. Hindenlang is at Bremen, Maine, for 
the summer. The Hindenlang cottage in 
the rear of Underwood, comfortable 
quarters for four people, may be rented 
after Aug. 20 for a reasonable sum. Write 
to Secretary Needham at The Quillen. 

ROE aN. 


Notices 


FERRY BEACH ANNUAL MEETING 


The second annual meeting of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association of the Universalist Church will be 
held Aug. 22, 1938, at 1.30 p. m. at the Quillen, Saco, 
Maine, for the purpose of receiving annual reports, 
election of officers and directors, and action on any 
matters that may legally come before it. 

Ernest E. Sodergren, 
Clerk of the Corporation. 
* * 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING INSTITUTE 


The annual Leadership Training Institute will 
be held at Murray Grove over Labor-Day week-end 
Sept. 2-4. William E. Gardner will serve as dean, 
and the faculty will include Rev. Charles H. Em- 


mons, Rev. and Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman, and Mrs. 
Harry Adams Hersey. The Sunday morning preach- 
er will be Rev. Robert Tipton. Rates for the time 
of the Institute will be $3.00 with an additional 
registration fee of $1.00. Those wishing to remain 
through Labor Day afternoon, to share the annual 
sessions of the Murray Grove Young People’s As- 
sociation, will be charged an additional $2.00. For 
reservations write Miss Louisa Magraw, Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, New Jersey. 
+a 
UNION SERVICES 


The National Memorial Church will as usual join 
in union services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 26, through Sunday, Sept. 4. 

The services from June 26 through July 17 will be 
held in All Souls Church; from July 24 through Aug. 
7in Mt, Pleasant Church; from Aug. 14 through Sept. 
4 in the National Memorial Church. 

The preachers in the Universalist group are: Aug. 
14, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins; Aug. 21 and 28, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz; Sept. 4, Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent. 

The church will be open to visitors week-days from 
10 tol. 

* 8 
UNIVERSALISM SPEAKS 


Sermons at Murray Grove 


Aug. 14. “The Layman Speaks,” Fred Keiser, 
superintendent of the church school, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 21. “Church Extension Speaks,” Rev. 

rnold Simonson, minister of the Universalist 
ehurch at Brewton, Ala. 

Aug. 28. “The Experienced Minister Speaks,” 
Dr. Theodore Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 

Sept. 4. ‘Murray Grove Speaks,’’ Rev. Robert 
Tipton, minister of the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia. 

* * 
NORTH CAROLINA COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Received on letter of transfer Rev. Leonard C. 
Prater from Georgia. 
W. H. Skeels, Secretary. 
cee 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted a letter of license as ordained clergyman 
to Darley Downs of Tokyo, Japan, July 8, 1938. 
J.M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
cea 
CONVENTION DATES 1938 


New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 
Maine, Biddeford, Sept. 18-21. 

Kentucky, Hopkinsville, Sept. 22-25. 
North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2 


Indiana, October. 
Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, 
Oct. 2. 


Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 
New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. 


Local and Suburban 


August 18, 1938 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transiente 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 
“A Home Away From Home” 


« « e« In the heart of New York’s shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED + AIRY - SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “hotel room" reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual “Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 


Located on the historic site of the 
Community Church and operated 
by corporations representing its 
interests. 


CAledonia 5-5200 


onk 
~EW YOR! 
RK AVENUE 
Al 
‘TEN P 


Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 


Ptbles 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


pes. NOW ! 
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Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. . 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 
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Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


DURING the summer months, 
due to absence of student guests, 
rooms at BETHANY UNION 
are available for women visiting 
Boston. Rates are $1.25 per day, 
or $7.00 per week. Write or tele- 
phone for information to Bethany 
Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston. 
Telephone: Commonwealth 9078. 


Winifred E. Spear, Supt. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Fall Semester begins September 21 


Freshmen Received September 15 


On the foundation of a Liberal Education 
Courses are offered Useful to Those Who 
Seek the Professions or a Business Career. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


EUs bins 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


G.0.L L-E:G E 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions ,, » Progressive 


curriculum 4 Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


CHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day +++ College founded by Universalists ++» Carries 


on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 
or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D-~ 
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Crackling 


A city girl, spending some time in the | 
| 
| 


country, spoke to the farmer about the 


sasvewcorsiset | Any Institute of Churchmanship 


‘Well,’ said the farmer, ‘it must be on 
account of that red dress you are wearing.”’ 

‘Dear me! Of course I know it’s ter- 
ribly out of style; but I had no idea a cow 
would notice it.’””—Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 


The Universalist General Convention 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine ---- August 20-27, 1938 


| 
| REV. CHARLES H. EMMONS, Dean 


Pe 


The wife came home breathless after a 
day of shopping. 

“Took, darling,’ she told her husband 
happily, ‘I’ve got one of those new hats 
without a crown, and a dress without a 
back, and shoes without toes.”’ 

“You think that’s something,’’ grunted 
her husband. “Look at this suit of mine: 


it has pockets without money!’’—Hxchange. 
+ Bx 


| Daily: Lecture Courses, Special Lectures 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF LAYMEN 


Mr. Cornelius Parker, Presiding 


Saturday, August 20, afternoon and evening, Sunday, August 21, 9.30 a. m. 
Speakers: Mr. Arthur A. Heald, Dr. Alfred C. Lane 


Conference Banquet, Saturday, at 6.30 p. m. 


| 

| 

A New England churchman passing | 
through Albany recently attended the late | 
Eucharist at All Saints’ Cathedral and was 
| 


amazed to read this line in the service 
leaflet: “‘Sermon—‘Who Is a_ Sinner?’ 
The Dean.’ What a splendid example in 
Christian humility the dean sets his con- 
gregation!—Living Church. 

* * 

“A fellow has to be a contortionist to 
get on these days,’”’ says a philosopher. 
“First he has to keep his back to the wall Worship 
and his ear to the ground. Then he must | 
put his shoulder to the wheel, his nose to | ° 
the grindstone, keep a level head, and have | Service 
both feet on the ground.” —EHxchange. | A 

* eo | 

“Oh, my dear,’ he complained, ‘“‘will ugust 
you please stop chewing gum while I’m i 21 
kissing you?” 

“T can’t understand you,” she said 
peevishly. ‘The slightest little things 


annoy you.’—Siray Stories. | 
* * || 


Sunday 


“When I started in life, young man, I 
worked twelve hours a day.” | 
“Yes, but in these rapid times any one | Preacher: REV. ROBERT CUMMINS, S. T. D. 
who took twelve hours to do a day’s work | 


would get the gate.”—Providence Journal. 
* * 


Lecture Course by Dr. Cummins at 9.30 a. m., daily, Monday to Friday, 
Politician: “I never question the fact i August 22-26, inclusive 
that I owe a lot to my country.” 
Campaign Manager: “Sh-h! They may 
think you haven’t paid your income tax.’’— 


Zions Herald. 1 Daily Topics ‘ 


| General Superintendent of the Universalist Church 

| 

| 

| 1. “Churchmanship a Necessity’ (Efficiency and Ethics. Beginning 

where we are and with what we have. We have our place in the sun.) 

2. “Craftsmanship of the Soul” (An able ministry. With some consid- 
eration of Craftsmanship.) 

|| 8. “Weaving One Fabric on Two Looms” (An intelligent lay-folk. Costly 

Steps in the Stairs by which we climb.) E 

4. “Ethics: Ministerial and Lay” (An Achievement in Understanding. 

| “Doth not behave itself unseemly.”’) 

| | 5. “The Liberal Church a Necessity” (An Effective Program.) 


* * 


| 
By the end of the summer the town 
which started a war on dandelions will |}! 
know what the Japanese are up against in | 
China.— Yakima Repubvic. | 


i oe | || 
i 
| 
} 
| 


The makers of foolproof machines had 
the wrong idea. What the world needs is 
machinery fools cant operate—Glendale 
News-Press. 


* * | 
! 


| Subject: “Churchmanship in the Intra-Church Field” 


Reservations should be made early for accommodations. 
Address Mr. Robert F. Needham, Manager, The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 


Bill: ‘Don’t you ever use tooth paste?” 
Phil: “Why should I when I haven’t ff ; aa ——_:. - 
any teeth loose?”—Exchange. —————E———E= —_—_—_—_—___EE=E=__= 


